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Evening Dresses. 
Figure 1.—Evening dress of blue tarlatan, 
.trimmed round the bottom with narrow flounces 
of the same material. 
points, and trimmed with satin piping and blue silk 
fringe in the manner shown in the illustration. 


Short fourreau, cut in | 





EVENING 


| Low corsage and short sleeves. Bertha cut in 


points and trimmed with piping and silk fringe to 
match the fourreau. Frill of lace round the neck 
of the corsage. Hair adorned with white roses. 

Figure 2.—Evening dress of white tarlatan, 


| trimmed, as shown in the illustration, with clusters 
| and long sprays of lily of the valley. Under- 
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DRESSES. 


skirt of white silk, trimmed with. satin prpmg. | tulle, trimmed with fringe, and confinéd hy rings. 
Low corsage and short sleeves. Under-waist of | Low corsage and short sleeves. Low necked 
puffed lace. Hair trimmed with a wreath of | puffed lace under-waist. Bretelles of the same 
lily of the valley. _ Chignon of long curls, material as the corsage, with ends crossing each 
Figure 3.—Evening dress of pink tulle, trimmed other on the shoulder, through a ring, and 
round the bottom with narrow folds and fringe. trimmed with fringe. Similar ends ornament 

| Under-skirt of white silk. Sash ends of pink | the front of the corsage. 
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LITTLE KATE. 
Sorr blue eyes, and nut-brown hair, 
Kissed by the wind to wave and curl, 
A dimpled cheek, and forehead fair, 
Has little Katie, an orphan girl. 


Bhe chose a seat close to my own, 

**For F'ye none to love,” said she, “‘ but you. 
The rest have mothers, but I have none, 
Let me sit beside you, teacher—do?” 

And I, of course, could not say nay 
To a lonely little orphan child. 
So at my side I bid her stay, 
‘And oh, how sweetly my Katie smiled! 
And every day she closer creeps, 
Until she touches my easy chair; 
And in my book she slily peeps, 
To see if her name for bad be there. 


And if it is, a sober shade 

Steals quickly over her cheek and brow, 
And with her hands together laid, 

She softly says, ‘I’m a good girl now.” 


My love for her I can not tell, 
My love is perfect for Little Kate, 
F’en though at times she fails to spell, 
Or drops on the floor her noisy slate. 


I know how soon the tears would come 
In her loving eyes if I should chide 
At blotted page or careless sum! 
And when my patience is sorely tried, 


I think of Him who lived of old— 

How He took in His arms each little child. 
From age to age the tale is told, 

How He spoke to all in accents mild, 


**Oh! let them come—forbid them not.” 
Precious command by the dear Lord given. 
I bless His name, that in my lot 
I teach the children—of such is heaven. 
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2G Single Subscribers to HARPER’S BAZAR 
will be supplied from Number 1 -to the end of 
the year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Sor the yearly price of Four Dollars, 





RUNNING DOWN. 


UNNING DOWN is an expressive phrase, 
much used by physicians, and one which 
they have frequent occasion to apply to the 
men and women of modern life. It is used or- 
dinarily to describe a deterioration of health 
where positive disease, though imminent, does 
not yet exist. By ‘‘running down” is meant 
that the springs of life are giving way under a 
too prolonged tension and a forced and pervert- 
ed service. 

The experienced medical eye detects in the 
victims of the excessive excitement and over- 
work which seem inseparable from our civiliza- 
tion indications of vital derangement, long be- 
fore this finds utterance in serious complaint. 
The physician remarks the meagre frame be- 
coming daily more tenuous, the face ‘ pinched, 
complexionless,” and shriveled, the unsteady 
eye, the spasmodic knitting of the brow, the 
tremulousness:of the lip, the restless movement 
and feverishness of the whole body, and an 
artificial strength which does not indicate an 
innate vigor, but a weakness aroused by excite- 
ment to irregular effort. In addition to these 
physical indications he observes a want of men- 
tal repose, an irritable temper, and a capricious 
eagerness for excitement of all kinds, These 
are to him clear proofs of 2 nevous system in- 
ordinately agitated, which has already seriously 
deranged the vital functions, and will, if not 
quieted, soon pervert aud arrest them, causing 
disease and death, Men and women are both 
equally liable—the forme: from overwork in 
business, and a toc exclusive and eager pursuit 
of gain, and the latter fron: tec much devotion 
to household duty, prelenged aursing, confine- 
ment at home, or excessivé indulgence in fash- 
ionable dissipation, Both also become simi- 
larly affected from the immoderate use of arti- 
ficial stimulants, not only of wine and spirits, 
but opium and such medicaments as ether and 
chloroform, which are more generally taken 
than is suspected, 

The victim as yet is hardly conscious of any 
derangement of his health. He is certainly 
not well, but he does not consider himself ill, 
He feels what the French call malaise, a sense 
of uneasiness, and what he himself vaguely 
terms nervousness, This, however, is at first 
only experienced during his rare moments of 
repose. Excitement makes him either forget- 
ful of or insensible to it. 

This condition of the human body is full of 
danger. When the nervous system is thus evi- 
dently overtaxed, it loses the vigor necessary to 
resist the impression of the multiform agents of 
disease. The body not only becomes an easy 
prey to any prevailing epidemic, but is endan- 
gered by every change of temperature or diet. 
This state of the nervous system, moreover, is 
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the preliminary stage of dyspepsia, hysteria, 


paralysis, © cae the brain, insanity, and 
those oth mency of which is 
distnede 6 aa ah A mel 

For those who are thus affected there is but 
one escape from danger, and that is by flee- 
ing the cause, Whatever may be the excite- 
ment, whether of business or pleasure, it mnst 
be at once abandoned, Unfortunately the sub- 
jects of this disorder in the beginning suffer so 
little, and find it so easy to obtain immediate 
relief that they are almost indifferent to its ex- 
istence. They must not, however, wait to be 
driven by the goad of acute pain to take the path 
of safety, for that may not be applied until it be 
too late, and delay in these nervous affections is 
especially dangerous. The ordinary means re- 
sorted to for relief, and which consist of stimu- 
lants, give but temporary ease, and finally ag- 
gravate the disease, for though they first excite 
and supply an artificial strength, they subse- 
quently depress and weaken. Their use, more~ 
over, by persons with their nervous system thus 
disordered is, unless carefully guarded by pru- 
dence, almost certain to lead to a habit of 
drunkenness. Medical men have at last be- 
come so conscious of this fact that, while they 
reproach themselves for a too profuse. adminis- 
tration of stimulants in the past, they have de- 
termined to be more sparing in the future. 

When the cause which produced the disease 
is once removed the cure is easy. The patient 
must fortify his physical health by outdoor ex- 
ercise and a nutritious diet, and give a whole- 
some tone to his nervous system by such occu- 
pations and amusements as gently enliven the 
mind without unduly exciting it. Travel, with 
its ever-recurring novelties and distractions, is 
of all remedies the most effective. 





HARDENED AGAINST PERILS. 


HE public mind is intolerant of satiety. It 
soon bristles up even against its semblance. 
And editors know this very well, and are wise- 
ly particular to avoid the ding-dong style of 
modern persistence. Milton gives us a capital 
example for imitation when he says: 
“But thy words, with divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety.” 
The perils of our condition in this country 
have been so often and so vigorously handled 
by press and pulpit that we are tempted to ask, 
‘* Why is so little effect visible?” Extrava- 
gance is not frightened into sober thoughtful- 
ness, and recklessness drives as full a head of 
steam as ever. High living is still an epidem- 
ic. Imaginary wants and ideal luxuries, the 
veriest fictions of fugitive caprice, are so clam- 
orous for gratification that they can hardly be 
appeased. All this, too, is in the face of im- 
mediate danger. ‘The signs of the times are 
laughed at. ‘*On with the dance!” drowns ey- 
ery other cry. ‘The “ handwriting on the wall” 
has no alarm for our iron nerves, and we sneer 
at those who, like the old king, are smitten 
with shuddering at their impending doom. 
Doubtless we are prone to a lavish use of 
hyperboles, This miserable habit has so blunt- 
ed the sensibilities of our people that a really 
earnest appeal in forewarning us of peril is in- 
stantly set down to the credit of ambitious rhet- 
oric. But allowing for this, the genuine in- 
stincts of the heart are not dead; all classes of 
society know their interests as well as they ever 
did; calamity and disaster have lost none of 
their horrors, nor is the imagination less keen 
to apprehend coming ills. And yet, in the 
presence of the sternest facts, men and wo- 
men refuse to see the crisis which hangs over 
us, and which, if delayed, is only accumulating 
a heavier store of evil to burst upon our heads, 
Whatever explanation may be given of this 
anomaly, it is evident that we have an over- 
weening confidence in ourselves and in our re- 
sources. Success—such success as we have en- 
joyed—success that has apparently set aside 
some of the recognized laws of political econo- 
my—has quite inflated us with the idea that we 
are competent to bear any amount of strain. 
If disease is assailing our vitals, what of that 
so long as the constitution is robust? ‘The real 
danger lies just here. So far from our pros- 
perity enabling us to defy the laws that determ- 
ine sound social health and security, that very 
prosperity has put us more completely under 
the regulation of these laws and rendered us 
more rigidly amenable to the destiny they or- 
dain. If we have multiplied our industry, have 
we not equally multiplied our risks? and if we 
have extended our interests until they are com- 
plicated with the whole business-world, so that 
indeed there is not a climate nor a soil in any 
latitude or under any sky which is not a party 
to our fortunes; if such are our connections and 
such our liabilities, can we afford to indulge in 
this silly bombast about our strength and capa- 
city when we were never so much at the mercy 
of circumstances? It is bad enough to have 
our carrying-trade so largely reduced; to be 
depressed by the failure of the cotton crop to 
do more than pay the cost of production; to be 
left to a currency that rests on the contingen- 
cies of wind and weather ; but the worst of all 
is the indifference we evince to these portentous 
facts, and the stolid skepticism with which we 
mock at the approach of a day of reckoning. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to Mrs. Grundy. 


Y-DEAR MRS. GRUNDY,—I do not 
know what you will say upon receiving a 
letter from me, and, if it were courteous, I 
should say that I do not care. A quiet person 
who goes up and down in the world as I do, 
making his little comments upon manners, 
ought not to be able to excuse himself to him- 
self if he did not say a word to you or of you. 
And as I have sometimes spoken of you pretty 
severely—I did so last week at the Abyssinian 
embassador’s in Washington, for instance—I 
am perfectly willing to k to you. Now, 
my dear Madame, it is useless to deny your po- 
sitioneand your influence. I might as well 
question the rank and influence of Queen Vic- 
toria, And yet I defy you or any of your court 
ever to display so simple, and sweet, and lovely 
a domestic character as that lady reveals in her 
recently published journal of her vacations in 
the Highlands. 

No; nobody who visits among the nobility, 
or who has distant glimpses of them—like your 
present correspondent—would even presume to 
deny that Semiramis did not rule so despotic- 
ally as you. I say nobility—you will observe 
—and I say precisely what those of whom I 
speak secretly feel. No newly-rich lady in Lon- 
don ever sighed and struggled more to enter 
titled doors than good innocent fools strain and 
puff to enter a certain circle nearer home. Do 
you suppose that circle doesn’t know it, and 
smile at it loftily? And what a goal to be 
sure! Can any sensible human being imagine 
any thing more amusing than a serious wish to 
be invited to those ponderous dinners of Mrs. 
Pound and Mrs. Hundredweight? They are 
the very ideal of dullness. I do not believe 
that the higher circles of any city’ at any period 
ever furnished a more prodigious example of 
oppressively solemn stupidity. They are din- 
ners in twelve courses and four hours, They 
are feasts from which every element that re- 
deems feasting is eliminated. And yet poor 
little Mrs, Ounce is ceaselessly unhappy, and is 
fast driving Ounce to his club and to somewhere 
else, because she can not, by any arts or by any 
expense, contrive to be invited to Mrs. Pound’s. 

Now, who is to blame for her silly unhappi- 
ness ond for the tragedy which I plainly see is 
coming—for Ounce is forced to spend more than 
his income, and his home is virtually ruined ? 
You, Mrs, Grundy, and nobody but you. Upon 
your head will rest the responsibility for all the 
sorrow that impends over that household that 
ought to be so tranquil and so happy. It is 
you who confer nobility upon the Pounds and 
the Hundredweights. For, good Heaven! who 
are they? In what manner do they differ from 
Ounce, that the silly little woman should break 
her heart with despair of their dinners? They 
don’t differ at all. Ican remember old Grand- 
father Pound perfectly well: a coarse, shrewd 
man, who began with nothing, saved his cigar- 
ends, and made money. ‘The family arms is a 
gold eagle, the crest is a dollar. You can not 
make any thing more of it. In my grandfather’s 
time —he was a shoemaker— Grandpa Pound 
sold a pennyworth of snuff over his small count- 
er, and I hope he did it honestly. But that is 
the whole history. The ponderous Pound din- 
ners came out of old Pound’s snuffbox. Scratch 
a Russian, and you find a Cossack. Scratch one 
of those banquets, to partake of which little Mrs, 
Ounce is murdering her husband, and you will 
find Maccaboy. Is that a thing to sigh and 
toil your life away for? And she does it in 
obedience to you, Mrs. Grundy. She hears you 
say and say again that it is the thing of things 
to dine at the Pounds or at the Hundredweights 
—and their story i same, only it is hats in- 
stead of snuff—and because you say it she be- 
lieves it, and all the rest follows. 

What is the rest? Why, Madame, you ought 
to know better than I, Ounce, after a hard, 
exciting day down town, comes home to dinner 
and to rest. He has a family—a wife and 
child whem he dearly loves—at least he cer- 
tainly dearly loves the child. He is tired; he 
wants relaxation and repose. No; Mrs. Ounce 
informs him that he is to go at half past ten to 
Mrs, Tilbury’s in full dress, She disappears as 
soon as dinner is over to prepare. The boy— 
he is only three—must go to bed. Ounce 
takes a nap, to be able to endure the ordeal. 
At nine, or after, drowsy and cross; he goes up 
to dress; at the appointed hour he follows his 
wife into the carriage; cowers in a corner lest 
he should tumble her dress; reaches the Til- 
burys’, pulls on his gloves; bows and smiles at 
the hostess; sees his wife whirling for a couple 
of hours in the embrace of Zany and all the rest 
of them ; stands and strolls and sits about while 
she dances the German until three ; goes home 
with a wife horribly out of temper because Miss 
Nugget has a new set of amethysts while she 
had to wear the old turquoises ; and at seven 
in the morning must be stirring to eat a solitary 
breakfast, and be down at work again in reason- 
able season. 

And all this tomfoolery because you gravely 
say that this is the thing todo! Yet neither I 
nor any body else ever heard you say that any 
generous or noble thing was to be done. On 
the contrary, I have known a lovely girl—I have 
no hesitation in naming her; it was Lily Ag- 





nus—standing at the window and seeing a poor 
little child erying with cold and hunger in the 
pitiless weather, ang on the way to the door to 
go out and speak to her and comfort her, ar- 
rested by her governess, or even by her mother, 
with the question, ‘My dear, what would Mrs, 
Grundy say?” For my part I really don’t 
know and I don’t care, Madame, what you 
would say. But I know very well what I 
should say to you—and it would be something 
that you are not used to hear. 

For who are you, after all, who sit, the su- 
perb tyrant of man and woman in society? 
Life is a perpetual masquerade to you; but-an 
old observer learns to detect your disguises, 
When I hear somebody whisper, “What do 
they say about Tom’s engagement to Mary?” I 
know you. You are an old mole, Madame, if 
you’ will allow me, and you work in the ground 
very fast. ‘*They” is only one of your yague 
masks. The questioner means you, and he is 
anxious to know your opinion, Or a mother 
says to her daughter, ‘‘ What will people think 
if you drive out with Charles Edward?” She : 
is merely asking what Mrs. Grundy says about 
it. ‘‘People” is a very diffusive name for you. . 
And your influence in this direction extends : 
very much farther than I used to suppose, for ° 
you have acquired an extraordinary power even 
over the politicians, ; 

Why, Madame, I fancy that I tell you no: 
secret when I say that there are a great many 
members of Congress even who think of you 
and you only by day and by night; who make 
speeches and motions with a sole view to your: 
hearing and your approval, and who are al-- 
ways painfully wondering whether Mrs. Grundy 
smiles or frowns, When the Honorable Boreas: 
Horn—I think you know him very well—ex- 
hibits his daring act of the flight upon the back 
of the eagle, or his other pleasing moral per- 
formance of ascending amidst fire-works to the 
capital of some one of the lofty columns of the 
great temple of our liberties; or when the same 
gentleman defies effete despotisms and hurls 
proud scorn upon the caitiff minions of foreign 
power—as Elizabeth did at Parma and at Spain 
—does the honorable gentleman imagine that 
the exhibition is not understood? Does he 
suppose that we, quiet readers of the newspa- 
pers, are not perfectly aware that he is address- 
ing Mrs. Grundy, and is only anxious to know 
what she says about it? There was one honest 
man who confessed it. He scorned to address 
his unfortunate fellow-members, and told them 
frankly that he was talking for Buncombe— 
which, for some reason, the politicians all sup- 
pose to be the name of your country residence. 
I am a pretty faithful reader of the debates, 
and as I see that so many honorable gentlemen 
do exactly what he did, I wish they had the 
honesty to say so, 

Yet, Madame, although I have studied the 
matter faithfully, I have never been able to as- 
certain the reason of this absurd subserviency 
to you and your supposed judgment. I am 
very sure that I never knew of any forlorn 
cause—and that is the test—which received 
your countenance. Church fairs—oh yes! 
You are a lady-patroness always. A popular . 
charity—yes again. Mrs. Grundy always ap- 
proves if Mrs. Pound and Mrs, Hundredweight 
are lady-managers, But the limits are very 
strict within which you confine your action, 
and whatever the occasion, it is never until it - 
is what is called fashionable that your name 
appears, or that any body who is influenced by 
you takes an active or even nominal part.. 
Madame, I say that the forlorn causes are the: 
tests. When a king comes, crowned and em- 
purpled, and his Goldstick in waiting knocks 
at your door, who so profound in prostration, 
who so rosy with blushes of gratitude and de- 
light as Mrs. Grundy? But when the beggar, 
the outcast, the pariah beseeches a shelter, 
whose eye so stony, whose heart so frozen, 
who so spectrally contemptuous as Mrs. Grun-’ 
dy? 

Madame, some have entertained angels un- 
aware; but who has not turned them away? 
Naked and hungry comes the Lord of Life, the 
outcast, the pariah, and it is you who feed him 
not, it is you who do not clothe him. But you 
go to the Pound dinners and the Hundred- 
weight balls, and, mysterious Madame—for who 
of us all has ever seen you?—you sacrifice 
thousands of victims, body and soul. Here, in 
this city of New York, it is you, and you only, 
who persuade the young man with four thou- 
sand a year to spend six thousand. It is you, 
and you only, who ¢arry his trembling fingers 
to the money safe, or who guide them in the 
false signature, It is you whe pull the trigger 
that sends the ball into his brain, and you who 
ride with him handcuffed to the State prison. 
Woman, you make men moral, and social, and 
political cowards. You smile us into infamy— 
you cajole us into despair. Yet of all your 
victims not one has ever seen you, and not one 
who in his sensible moments does not despise 

you. ‘ 
: I will appeal to my young friends, and to cer- 
tain older ones whom I know, and who go to 
the ponderous Heavyweight performances, and 
I will ask them if there is no way of throwing 
off your Circean spell; and if every body with 
less than ten thousand dollars a year is an im- 
pertinence in society. I know such people, 
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Mrs. Grundy—people who really do not care 
what you say, and whom even the Pounds can 
not patronize; and I give you fair notice-that I 
shall write to them upon this very subject. 
With due respect, Madame, 
Your servant, 
An Otp BAcHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


i is no longer necessary to go abroad in search 
of the beautiful and pure in plate and jewels. 
There are in our leading establishments experts 
and gentlemen of taste whose pleasure it is to 
develop the beauties of the precious gems sub- 
mitted to them. ‘I'hey are artists and treat each 
stone individually, cutting and mounting every 
one in the most appropriate way, and they de- 
light in producing sets of plate that are read 
works of art, by reason of their original and 
harmonious design and cunning workmanship. 

Nor is it incumbent on the purchaser to select 
from the variety of specimens that are displayed 
ready-made. If there is any favorite idea that 
he wants carried out as a memorial of a dead 
friend, or a testimonial to a living one, let him 
but consult these connoisseurs, and their skill and 
inventive genius and correct taste are brought to 
bear in perfecting and enhancing the beauty of 
the design. 7 

SILVER-WARE. 


Antique styles are now in vogue. The choice 
lies between classical design of pure shape and 
simple outlines, the Egyptian-severe and digni- 
fied, and Moorish fancies ornamented with ara- 
besques of flat chasing. 

A dinner and dessert service of solid silver has 
just been presented by Mr. Peabody to Cyrus 
W. Field, ‘‘ in commemoration of an act of high 
commercial integrity.” It consists of thirteen 
pieces, and is a combination of the Grecian and 
Egyptian styles. The epergne, or centre-piece, 
for fruit and flowers is lined with gold. The ped- 
estal supporting the bowl is a statuette of the 
Genius of America, borne up by a globe on which 
the zodiac and stars are finely wrought. Medal- 
lion profiles of the donor and recipient of the gift 
ornament the sides of each piece. ‘The English 
lion rampant serves as handles to the covers. 
The presentation inscription which we have quoted 
is engraved on each piece, together with the coat 
of arms—a hand bearing the globe aloft in the 
clouds—and the motto of the Field family—Sans 
Dieu Rien—Without God Nothing. 

A breakfast service of solid silver made here 
and exhibited at the Paris Exposition has but 
five pieces—kettle with spirit-lamp, coffee-urn 
and tea-pot, cream-pitcher and sugar-basin. It 
is in the gorgeous Moorish style, and the ara- 
besque chasing is wrought in the most exquisite 
manner. ‘The price is $1600. 

A tea and coffee service, weighing 100 ounces, 
is designed for a bridal present. The style is 
antique, with very little chasing. Another, valued 
at $1300, consists of eight pieces, among them a 
kettle, coffee-urn, chocolate-pot, and separate 
ones for black and green teas. Doves are billing 
on the covers, and a wreath of delicate tracery 
surrounds each piece. 

An ice-bowl, highly polished, rests on a base 
of frosted silver that represents thick slabs of ice. 
Icicles surround the edge of the bowl. Polar 
bears clamber up the sides by way of handles, and 
Arctic scenes, Esquimaux, rein-deer, and skaters 
are engraven underneath. $400 is the price. 

An immense cup, given to the victor at the 
Shanghai races in California, is valued at $3000. 
The handles are formed by winged figures crown- 
ing the victor. Medallions of groups of horses or- 
nament the basin. Another cup, or goblet rather, 
with a cover, is for the first-born of the Class of 
65 at West Point. The cup proper is a cannon- 
ball, of massive silver, highly polished, and with- 
out ornament, resting on a column formed of 
the insignia of the different corps—muskets and 
swords represent infantry, sabres for cavalry, can- 
non-swabs artillery, and pick-axe and spade the 
engineer corps. On the base is the motto ‘‘ Es- 
sayons.” Medallions of Venus, Cupid, Mars, 
and Minerva adorn the sides, and a cadet, armed 
cap-a-pie, stands sentinel on the top. ‘The names 
of the class are engraved on the lid. The whole 
design is harmonious, and the workmanship is of 
rare beauty, 

A costly epergne has lilies of engraved glass 
for holding flowers borne up by lily-leaves and 
stalk of frosted silver. At the foot of the pedes- 
tal is a statuette of Narcissus gazing upon him- 
selfin a mirror. Another centre-piece is intend- 
ed for ices and bonbons. A large dish in the 
middle is surrounded by four smaller ones, all 
of which can be removed and used for other pur- 
poses. Still another has the massive Egyptian 
columns with head of the Sphinx on the base, 
and the pedestal of a fourth is a statuette of Med- 
itation, a draped female figure, with the lace on 
her drapery most delicately traced. 

A wine-pitcher and goblets are beautifully 
Wrought in the style of Benvenuto Cellini. A 
Bacchus mounted on the handle pours the rich 
grape-juice from a ewer. A tripod of silver with 
ak ttle and lamp for boiling an egg is called a 
bachelor’s comfort. This one, imitates the large 
kettles used for boiling maple-sirup. Another 
has a tea-kettle. Price $150. 

A punch-bowl lined with gold is adorned with 
tracery representing a Bacchanalian procession 
and dance. A salad and oyster dish has medai- 
lions of Neptune with flowing beard inside the 
bowl, mermaids for handles, and fork and spoon 
like the sea-king’s trident. On a cake-stand is a 
knife with a tiny saw on one side for icing; 
strawberries ornament the cover of a berry-bowl, 
salvers for cold relishes are provided with claw- 
like fork and spoon, and fishes are accurately 
represented on sardine-boxes. 

Walnut cases cushioned with blue satin con- 





tain completestable outfits of forks, spoons, etc. 
‘There are ladles and cream-spoons, table, dessert, 
and tea spoons, large and small forks and des- 
sert-knives. ‘These are in several different styles 
—the Ionic, the Pompeian, the Grecian, and the 
Knickerbocker, the last of which is either per- 
fectly plain, or with an engraved border and 
monogram. 

Besides all these there are téte-a-téte sets for 
bridal presents, pitchers and salvers, wine-de- 
canters and wine-coolers, tureens and urns, and 
vases for a single flower or for many, butter- 
dishes with knives notched to catch in the plate, 
goblets of pure gold, a stork with long bill for 
sigar-tongs, and table-bells of frosted silver and 
musical tone with Flora or Bacchus for handle, 
and many more useful and beautiful things in 
great variety and of most tasteful designs. 

A word of advice given us by one of our first- 
class silversmiths may be of use to our readers. 
To clean silver the best plan is to dip it in boil- 
ing hot water, and wipe immediately with a soft 
cotton cloth; then polish with chamois skin. 
Linen rags and the whiting used for cleaning 
silver are both objectionable. 


AMONG THE JEWELS. 

The display of diamonds at the jewelers is now 
more magnificent than it was during the holidays. 
A single case at one house contains $150,000 worth 
of these glittering gems. One set, costing $50,- 
000, is made up of large stones of marvelous 
brilliancy ; the oval pendants in the ear-drops are 
of extraordinary size, and the necklace contains 
some very large stones, graduating smaller to- 
ward the back. A solitaire ring at another house, 
valued at $10,000, is set in a massive gold hoop. 
A brooch and ear-drops is worth $14,000. The 
brooch is a cross formed by six large diamonds 
set in silver. ‘The cutting and mounting of this 
set is most beautiful. A wonderful effulgence of 
light streams forth as if from a mountain of fire. 
The setting is of silver, simple and pure, without 
etfort to display the beauty of stones.that are able 
to rest upon their own merits. A necklace for 
$10,000 is mounted in. the graceful fashion 
known among the craft as knife-edge setting. 
The diamonds are suspended on golden fila- 
ments, very strong, yet’ slender as a hair, and 
almost invisible, and the stones seem to rest on 
the flesh without support. A brooch made up 
of small diamonds repvesents a feather; another 
is a bird of paradise with rubies and emeralds in 
the gorgeous plumage. A humming-bird and 
butterfly, with opal wings and ruby and emerald 
eyes, are among the ornaments for the hair. 

There are quaint barbaric designs, a Moorish 
set with long, square pendants constantly in mo- 
tion, stars with ruby centres flashing forth a blaze 
of light, crescents with pendants in the Byzan- 
tine style, and doves, insects, and other em- 
blems. One most exquisite brooch, at $245, is a 
flower-cup inclosing a circle of diamonds quiv- 
ering about an opal of such varied colors that all 
the beauties of the rainbow seem imprisoned 
within it. This perfect stone is one of the Hun- 
garian opals, a firm stone that does not fade like 
those brought from Honduras. Neither is it 
affected by the atmosphere of the body and b 
electricity. It is a fact that the South Ameri- 
can opal will change its color, growing paler or 
more brilliant according as the wearer is excited 
or depressed, and this it is that has given rise to 
the superstition connected with these beautiful 
gems. We have already mentioned the chryso- 
prase; this beautiful stone, of an exquisite apple- 
green tint, is des.ined to great popularity. It is 
a species of chalcedony, nearly as hard as flint, 
and of Eastern origin, being one of thé twelve 
stones of the Temple mentioned in the Apoca- 
lypse. 

LAPIS LAZULI AND CAMEOS, 

Lapis lazuli is a dark mazarine blue stone, rich 
and smooth like velvet. It is found in Persia, 
and is most rare and beautiful when impregnated 
with gold or silver. A choice set has a diamond 
marguerite incrusted on the brooch and ear- 
rings, and is mounted in solid Etruscan gold. 
The price is $325. 

Among the cameos we were especially pleased 
with a set of opals—pin, epetors, and buttons 
—a different Greek profile"6n each, surrounded 
with diamonds, Price $1400. On a Siberian 
topaz of rare size was cut a full face and bust of 
Cleopatra. Another in glazed jasper was a tur- 
baned head, grave and majestic, in an enameled 
border. An emerald sphinx displayed a tiara 
and necklace of tiny diamonds. ‘The setting was 
a gold and white enameled rope with diamond 
drops of water dripping from the ends. There 
were heads in chalcedony, and rare intaglios, and 
mythological subjects in sardonyx. One set, 
most beautifully carved, represented Orpheus 
searching for Eurydice, a lyre in one hand and 
a torch in the other. 

MOSAICS AND ENAMEL. 


A case of jewels just received from Geneva 
contains a Byzantine mosaic set in the Egyptian 
style, with hieroglyphics and symbols of Faith, 
swans, pea-fowls, and bees. 

An antique set of enamel, the subject virgin 
priestesses at the altar of Vesta, with diamonds 
and pearls incrusted, was set in Roman gold. 
Price $450. Another of black enamel and pearls 
and diamonds, suitable for half mourning, was 
in a light setting of frosted gold. $400. 

In a third was a lovely face with diamond or- 
naments at the throat and in the hair—and the 
price only $150. 

In the floral designs was a bunch of lilacs en- 
ameled on gold, with green leaves. A diamond 
dew-drop is in the centre of each flower. $500. 
Another was a cluster of violets with diamonds 
in the heart that vibrated with the slightest mo- 
tion; and again there were tiny forget-me-nots 
in a souvenir pin, 

For courtesies received we tender our thanks 
to Messrs. Baty & Buack; Tirrany & Co. ; 
Browne & SrauLpine; and Starr & Marcus, 





PERSONAL. 


Lapy doctors are “coming in.” Doctors 
ELIZABETH and Emma BLACKWELL have a large 
penctice in this city, as have Dr. Haypon and 

r. Lozigr. In Philadelphia six ladies who 

ractice medicine have incomes ranging from 
$2000 to $10,000. The highest income in New 
York of a lady doctor is $15,000. In Boston, 
Dr. ZAKRZEWSEKA has a large and lucrative prac- 
tice, keeps her carriage, and owns real estate. 
There are female doctors of note in Utica, Roch- 
ester, Elmira, and “Milwaukee. In 1866 eighteen 
female students attended medical lectures at 
Bellevue Hospital. 

—The first London edition, 150,000 copies, of 
the Queen’s last book was soon exhausted, al- 
though the pve was about $5 50, greenbacks. 
Her copyright brought her about $50,000, gold. 
Her Majesty’s private fortune is said to be some 

25,000,000, or about halfas much as Mr. Astor’s. 
The Queen has gained this year about 20 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

—At one of the late receptions of General and 
Mrs. Drx, crowded by the celebrities of the amg 
world, the Ztoile du Nord, as she is called (Mrs. 
RONALDS), was not only beautiful in a dress of 
cloudy tulle, starred with gold, but sang most 
exquisitely. Miss Drx, in white satin, the Misses 
BeckwitTH, Miss Lippincott = great Phila- 
delphia heiress), the Turkish Embassador, Gen- 
eral and Madame Mussatl, the latter wearing 
jewels of great splendor, Prince DE SaGan, Gus- 
TAVE Dorg, Count OBRESKOFF, and other stars 
of the diplomatic world were there. 

—Mr. Wix1aM 8. ANDREWS is the first mem- 
ber of the theatrical profession who has been 
elected a member of the Legislature of this 
State. He represents one.of the Brooklyn dis- 
tricts; served in the army for three years; was 
nominated by the soldiers and indorsed by the 
Democrats. He played at the Winter Garden 
with Booru, and had in him the makings of a 
good actor. 

—The Rev. Dr. A. A. WitteTs is lecturing in 
Washington on ‘The Model Wife,” who is said 
to resemble the ‘*Steam Man’’+stays at home 
and does all the work for a family of tifteen. It 
is esteemed a good lecture. 

—Mr. A. W. RicuMonp, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
eldest son of the late DEAN RicuMoND, has a 
coachman of the name of ARTHUR MaFiry, who, 
with his sister, married to Pat SWEENY, and an 
uncle, whose residence is unknown, have just 
had willed to them by an uncle in the Indies a 
fortune of $250,000 each. ARTHUR can now go 
rand and get his money; come back and go to 

ongress. 

NAPOLEON has accepted an invitation from 
the Sultan to visit Constantinople next summer. 
The Father of the Faithful liveth well and drink- 


.eth copiously of Champagne, albeit that fluid is 


forbidden in the Koran. 

—When the Empress Cartorta first heard of 
the execution of MAXIMILIAN she uttered a cry 
of anguish, which was immediately followed by 
a flood of tears. Then, resuming all the firm- 
ness of her character, she became caitm. She 
observed that for some time past she suspected 
that a great calamity must have taken place. 

—Mr. W. D. Howk.1s pays a neat taibute to 
Mr. LONGFELLOW when he says that ‘his great- 
ness has tended to the goodness and happiness 
of men in so potent and fine a degree that he 
has not only made the world wiser and pleasant- 
er, but has not added a word’s weight to the bit- 
terness or evil of any soul in it.” 

—Mr. Murpocg, the celebrated clocutionist, 
who has been giving readings in New York, is 
said to be thinking of founding a school for act- 
ors. Mr. Murpocu is an accomplished reader, 
and stands at the head of his profession, bein 
the masculine, as Fanny KEMBLE is the femi- 
nine, reader par excellence. 

—Mr. J. Ross Browngis quite likely to be Min- 
ister to China after all; for Mr. BURLINGAME 
is not only understood to have positively re- 
signed, but is now on his way to this country, 
via San Francisco, accompanied by two Chinese 
officials and two interpreters, and after a short 
stay among us will visit the European treaty 
powers. r. BURLINGAME’S thorough knowl- 


‘edge of Chinese matters has induced the oldest 


empire in the world to pay to the representative 
of the youngest nation the unprecedented com- 
pliment of selecting him as its embassador. 

—Mr. EytTince, whose début as a reader at 
Steinway Hall was so decided a success, is a 
brother of Rosz EytinGg, the cleverest Ameri- 
can actress now on the stage, and of Sot Ey- 
TINGE, one of the cleverest of our artists. 

—The Rev. Dr. BeLLows describes the new 
Austrian Minister, Von BEvst, as an intelligent- 
looking man of fifty, with a very ee ee 
quiet air, a good German head, and bright hair 
and complexion. He shows no impatience or 
heat, and is clearly sobered by his situation. He 
is a Protestant and a North German, and as such 
in a strange and somewhat unnatural position. 
The Crown Prince of Saxony, who is a great 
friend of the Emperor, recommended him to the 
place he now holds. He is evidently doing his 
best to bring Austria up to the times, but he will 
have hard driving, and continual opposition from 
the hierarchy. 

—The young women of Paris are about to en- 
joy the privileges of the Sorbonne—a college for 

oor students founded in the twelfth century by 

OBERT DE SORBONNE. Courses of instruction 
for women have been organized and are a great 
success, Nearly three hundred ladies attend the 
lectures, among whom are many members of 
high families, including two nieces of the Em- 
press. The lectures at the Sorbonne are illus- 
trated, when necessary, by physical apparatus of 
a costly nature and very magnificent descrip- 


tion. 

—$250 per night, gold, is the sum divided be- 
tween CHARLES DICKENS and WILKIE COLLINS 
by the performance of ‘‘No Thoroughfare” at 
the Adelphi Theatre, London. Mr. WEBSTER, 
the lessee, and Mr. FEcHTER, the actor, share be- 
tween them about as much more. 

—MarkkK Twaly, the ‘“‘drollist,”? as ARTEMUS 
Warp called him, has been placing himself right 
on the record so far as the fashions of Washing- 
ton are concerned. The general style of apparel 
displayed by the ‘‘ American fair,” at a recent 
reception at General GRANT’S, is thus described : 
“The most fashionably dressed lady was Mrs. 
—. She wore a pink satin dress, plain in front, 
but with a good deal of rake to it—to the train, 
I mean; it was said to be two or three yards 
long. One could see it creeping along the floor 
some little time after the woman was gone. 
Mrs. —— wore also a white bodice, cut bias, 
With Pompadour sleeves, tiounced with ruches ; 





a 


low neck, with the inside handkerchief not visi- 
ble. She had on a pearl necklace, which glinted 
lonely, high up in the midst of that barren waste 
of neck and shoulders. Her hair was frizzled 
into a tangled chapparal forward of her ears; aft 
it was drawn together and compactly bound and 
plaited into a stump like a pony’s tail, and, fur- 
thermore, canted upward at a sharp angle, and 
ingeniously supported by a red velvet crupper, 
whose forward extremity was made fast with a 
half hitch around a hair-pin on her poop deck, 
which means, of course, the top of her head, if 
= do not understand fashion technicalities, 

er whole top-hamper was neat and becoming. 
She had a beautiful complexion when she first 
came, but it faded out by degrees in the most 
unaccountable way. However, it was not lost 
for good. I found the most of it on my shoulder 
afterward. (I had been standing by the door 
when she had been squeezing in and out with 
the throng.)” 

—It is stated as a simple matter of statistics 
that Mr. Sytvanus Coss has written over fifty 
miles of stories for the New York Ledger. 

—TENNYSON is to have $10,000 for twelve 
poems in Good Words, which is $833 33 per 
poem. Such figures ought to bring good words, 
though we believe Mr. Bryant was paid a high- 
er rate by Mr. Bonner for one poem. 

—Dvmas is writing a novel called ‘“‘ Abraham 
Lincoln ;” and a young woman, Miss VINNIE 
Rea, is at work on a statue of ditto (i. ¢., A. L.) 
in a basement room of the Capitol, which the 
Congressional saints have had fitted up for her 
studio. 

—Mr. Aveustus Dickens, who is said to have 
been the favorite brother of CHARLES DICKENS, 
died two or three years ago in Chicago. He was 
for some years a clerk in the office of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. Mrs. Dickens, his 
widow, is keeping a boarding-house on North 
Clark Street, and by this means is barely able to _ 
support herself and children. 

—On the last representation of Traviata in 
Paris, Parti wore, in the third act, a gala dress 
of white tulle bespangled with gold. In her 
ears she wore the diamonds given her by the Sul- 
tan; above her left temple the diamond and 
sapphire butterfly presented to her on New 
Year’s Day; around her throat a necklace of 
gems; and on her finger a ring given as a souy- 
enir from the Empress. 

—Mr. Joun Stuart Mit, the eminent polit- 
ical cconomist and member of Parliament, looks 
so slight and frail, his voice is so feeble, and re- 
quires so much attention, and his manner is so 
nervously rapid, that one feels at first alarmed 
lest he should suddenly break down. The im- 
pression is heightened by an odd habit of com- 
pletely stopping at intervals of a moment or two, 
and putting his hands before his face to collect 
his thoughts. After listening for a time to the 
completely finished and connected sentences 
which come in a steady stream from his lips be- 
tween these interruptions, we gradeally recover 
confidence, but it is an exhibition never quite 
comfortable nor satisfactory. 

—The high church dignitaries of England are 
following the example of the late Chancellor, 
GLADSTONE, and are rushing into print. The 
Lord Bishop of Rochester has been extracting 
the moral of the funeral of Isaac for the benefit 
of the People’s Magazine; and the Dean of Can- 
terbury, after discussing the character of TrTvs, 
correcting the English version of the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, and publishing his New 
Year’s sermon in the Sunday Magazine, has also 
written a charade for the Argosy, 

—PavLinE Lucca, who shares with Patti the 
first honors of the opera, is twenty-seven. She 
is the daughter of poor but respectable people ; 
was a great pet with the musicians of Vienna, 
who devised the means for her musical educa- 
tion. She is spunky, too; for, when playing at 
Olmitz, she was insulted by a female artist in 
the theatre, upon which she informed the mana- 
ger that unless she received an ample apology 
nothing should induce her to appear again at 
Olmitz. That gentleman having threatened her 
with imprisonment upon the terms of his con- 
tract if she persisted in her resolution, she de- 
liberately walked to the citadel, gave herself up, 
and remained in durance for four-and-twenty 
hours. The commotion this conduct occasion- 
ed induced the manager to use his influence with 
the offending lady to submit to Mlle. Lutca’s 
demand. On leaving her prison she at ence 
terminated her engagement at Olmiitz, and pro- 
ceeded to Prague, where, in March, 1860, she ap- 
peared as Valentine in the ‘“‘ Huguenots,” and in 
**Norma,”’ and at once secured the patronage 
of the Princess Colloredo, sister of the Govern- 
or, the Count Clam-Gallas, ete. Shortly before 
her appearance at Prague, MEYERBEER, who, as 
the Director of the Berlin Hof-opera Theatre, 
was at that time seeking for a prima donna com- 
petent to fill the part of the heroine in his last 
work, “ L’ Africaine,’”’ had his attention directed 
to this rising star. The youth and genius of the 
young artist, being just what MEYERBEER had 
long looked for in vain, induced him to secure 
her services for three years at Berlin, where he 

ave her the advantage of his advice and tuition. 
fn November, 1865, she became the wife of Bar- 
on Von Rohden, but still continues to divide her 
time between the opera-houses at Berlin and 
London, 

—Those American young ladies who may be 
oing to Paris this year should be posted about 
he young DuKE oF HAMILTON, who is looking 

about for a wife. Somebody who has been tak- 
ing stock of him thinks, as we Yankees say, that 
he would boil down and “sugar off’? at about 
five millions. His palace, about ten miles from 
Glasgow, is built of stone, is about 270 feet in 
length, and resembles in its general form one 
of the ancient temples of Jupiter in Rome. The 
interior is very magnificently furnished and dec- 
orated. One room contains 2000 paintings, many 
of them by celebrated artists. The principal stair- 
case, leading up from the main entrance, is one of 
the finest in Europe, and its cost was $200,000. 
The grounds are extensive, and very beautifully 
laid out. In the midst of them is the-family 
mausoleum, a magnificent palace tomb, and one 
of the most stately sepulchral monuments in the 
world. Its cost was half a million of dollars. 
The great bronze door leading into it is covered 
with striking symbolical representations in bas- 
relief, and was procured at an expense of $10,000. 
The Duke spends most of his time in London and 
on the Continent, especially in Paris, and some 
one of our belles may therefore be able to do 
the young man a kindness by going to church 
with him and saying something out of the Mar- 
riage Service. 
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Around this work ten rows in slip stitch, widening from time 
to time, so that the sixth row shall contain. 24 stitches, 
and the 10th 48. The next row, in which the pattern 
begins, is. worked without widening. Crochet one 
slip stitch in one stitch of the last row, and one sin- 
gle crochet stitch in one stitch of the 6th row; 
miss the next stitch of the next row; repeat. 
These long stitches have the appearance of a 
clasp over the four rows, and are known as a 
pattern row. After two rows of solid 
- work this pattern row-is always to be 
repeated. The long stitches of these 
rows must always come between two 
of the preceding row. Then.come 
two rows of slip stitch, and each 
row must be increased 10 stitches, 
so that in thé next pattern row be- 
tween two long stitches two slip 
stitches may be worked. Then, 
again, six rows without widening. 
One row of solid work or slip stitches 
finishes the bottom of the basket. In 
working these solid rows, or slip stitch, 
the needle must be placed above the thread, 
inserted in the work, and pulled through 
both loops at once. 

For the border of the basket continue work- 
ing in the last row of the bottom. Ist row of the 
border—all slip stitch, take up the back part of the 

stitch of the preceding row. 2d row—all slip stitch, 

’ 8d row—pattern row, in which the long stitches must 

always clasp over all the rows of the border, and be at- 

tached to the stitch in the last row of the bottom. Now work 
39 rows, every third one of which is to be a pattern row. 

That the border may become a little fuller at the upper part, in the 
15th and 33d of these 39 rows (and consequently in the 6th and 12th 
pattern rows of the border) it must be widened four times at regular 
intervals by crocheting in the marked places of the pattern row without 
missing the Ist stitch in the slip stitch that separates the long stitches 
in the preceding row. 

In the 6th pattern row this widening is done every 5th stitch; in 
the 12th pattern row, after every 6th long stitch. 

For the upper border work 1 row in double crochet in every stitch 
of the preceding row, 2 rows in slip stitch, 2 rows in single crochet, 2 
rows slip stitch, 1 row of picots or little loops. For a picot make 3 
chain, then 1 slip stitch in the Ist of the chain, then miss 1 of the for- 
mer row. 

For the handle of the basket make a chain of 90 stitches, and work 
on both sides 2 rows of single crochet, then 2 rows of slip stitch, and 
1 row of picot like that of the border of the basket. For trimming 
the basket as well as the handle the heavy purple silk cord is used, 


Simulated Braided Trimming for Dresses, etc. 

Tuts trimming can be made either of ribbon or of bias folds of silk or satin. 
The original is°of bias folds of green satin two and a half inches wide, the 
edges of which are laid over each other, as seen in the illustration. ‘These 
folds are then laid in pleats, in the manner shown in the engraving, the 
black dotted line denoting the outer fold, and the white dotted line 
the inner fold. Lastly, the pleats are fastened from Xx to X and 
from @ to @. 


Cravat End with Rosette, in Worked Guipure. 


A Brown silk ribbon of two inches or more in width is 
ornamented at both ends with brown twisted silk, in 
worked guipure, and then finished by a fringe two 
inches wide, of the same silk. The accompanyi 
illustration represents one end of the cravat, of the. 
full size. The rosette is worked on a foundation 
of cardboard. ‘Take for the middle bars four 
threads; that is, two bars of two threads 
each, crossing in the middle, and form a 
little wheel of plain stitches in the cen- 
tre. These cross-bars are then work- 
ed in point de reprise. Make, then, 
without working, two diagonal 
bars, composed each of two 
threads crossing the central 
wheel. Now drawthe thread twice 
around through the eight bars al- 
ready formed, in order to form the mid- 
dle circle of the rosette; work these in 
point de reprise, and finish this circle with 
scallops, as shown in the figure. After this, 
work the larger outside row, which borders the 
terminations of the central bars, and to which the last row of 
scallops is worked. In executing this the threads of the bars 
must of course be worked in in their proper places. The rosette 
van be completed without further description by reference to the 
pattern. Next carefully cut away the cardboard from the under _ 
side without cutting through the thread, and fasten the rosette 
from the wrong side to the stuff,;which must be cut away: as 
closely as possible. Lastly, tie in the fringe, as in the design. 
Each bunch of this consists of six threads, each four inches long,“ - 
which are laid together at half their length. t 


Crochet Work-Basket. 


MATERIALS :) gray..crochet cotton, floss. silk, heavy silk ‘cord, 
purple silk, and narrow silk cord of the same ¢éolor, : 

This work-basket is crocheted in such a manner as to represent 
straw braiding. A bag of purple silk is fastened to the upper edge. 
Begin to work from the middle of the bottom. Make a chain 
of three stitches and form them into a round with one slip stitch. 
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Crocuet Rosette. 


which is bound to the bask- 
et by fine chain stitches 
of gray silk. The up- 
per edge of the bask- 
et and the handle 
are also orna- 


colored silk, which is filled 
with perfumed wadding. 
In making this box the 
six plates of glass 
mentioned in the 


materials must 
mented by point be procured 
russe stitches —get good, 
of double pur- clear window 
ple floss silk.” glass. ‘The 
The design rep- 


panes intended 
for the bottom and 
cover are bound all 
around. Those intend- 
ed for the sides of the box 
are bound only on the long 
sides, First cut the ribbon 
according to the required length 
and width of the sides, allowing for 
the fullness at the corners. ‘The rib- 
bon must be doubled in the middle over 
the glass. On one side sew the crystal 
beads, putting on two beads at every stitch. 
The ribbons intended for the bottom are not 
sewed with beads. The plates are all to be bound 
with this ribbon, Which, as before remarked, must 
be of equal width on both sides; join it at the ends by 
sewing overhand; draw the ribbon very tight, so that 
the plates can not slip. The plate intended for the cover 
is covered with a network of crystal beads and pendants. ‘To 
make this net commence on one of the long sides of the cover. 
* put 10 crystal beads, 1 nail head, and 11 beads on the needle; 
then fasten the thread about an inch from the starting-point, carry 
the needle back through the last bead, and repeat from > to the end. 
Fasten the thread. The next row begins on the short side of the cover, 
an inch from the first loop: take up 10 beads, put the thread through 
the nail head, 10 
beads, repeat from *. 
All the other rows are 
made like this last 
one, so that the flat 
nail heads form reg- 
ular shaped  dia- 
monds on the cover. 
In making the last 
row, which must cor- 
respond to the first, 
the bead must be at- 
tached to the ribbon 
of the long side. Now 
join the plates of glass 
together by sewing 
the ribbon of all the 
short sides overhand. 
The bottom must also 
be sewed at the cor- 
ners, the cover only 
on the two corners of 
one long side; the 
seams are covered 
a with a row of beads. 
The bugle fringe must now be made. For this 
purpose fasten the thread to the ribbon; take 6 
beads, * 1 bugle, 5 beads, put the thread back 
through the bugle and through the last of the 6 
stringed beads; take again 5 beads on the 
thread, and fasten it at a distance of a full inch 
to the ribbon; put the thread back through the 
last bead, take 5 beads on the thread, and re- 
peat from > to the end. 
; The rosettes on the cover are each about 2 
inches in diameter, Take a piece of narrow 
ribbon, 18 inches long; this is 6rnamented on 


resents a part of 
the handle of full 
size. When the han- 
dle is attached to the 
basket, it must be covered 
where it is sewed on by a small 
rosette of purple silk, in the cen- 
tre of which is another little rosette 
made of slip stitch and picot; the 
latter ornament has in the middle some 
loops of floss silk.’ Finally, sew on the 
upper edge of the basket a little bag of pur- 
ple silk. The silk must be about four inches 
wide, and nine or ten inches long. Sew the 
ends together. Make a narrow hem on one side, 
and a wide one on the other; then make a shirr, and 
in it insert the cord or ribbon for drawing it up. 


Writing Desk. 
See illustration, page 292. : 
Turs is a novel style of writing desk. The under part is a 
flat box, opening like a drawer, and intended to contain writing 
materials. It is trimmed all round with a border in bead. work, 
and on the top with brown leather. A piece of thin wood, lined and 
framed with leather, contains sheets of white paper, which can be drawn 
-out from the top when written or drawn upon.- On_-one side there is a 
small case for a pencil. “ This slab is raised by a wooden support, as reading 
desks generally are. ‘The pattern is six inches long, and four and a half inche: 
wide. An elastic © 
band at the top of the 
stand serves to keep 
down the slab when 
not in use. 


Jewelry Box. 


See illustration, page 
292, 


Marertats: 2 glass 
plates, about 6 inches 
long and 4} inches 
wide; 2 other plates, 
6 inches long and 2 
inches wide; 2 more 
plates, 44 inches long 
and 2 inches wide; 4 
yards of rose-colored 
ribbon, 2 inches wide; 
2 yards of rose-colored 
ribbon, $ inch wide; 1 oz. crystal bugles, $ of an 
inch long; 5 bunches crystal beads; 24 dozen 
cut crystal nail heads; rose-colored silk braid ; 
+ wooden button moulds, each 14 inches in di- 
ameter; a piece of rose-colored silk, 94 inches 
long and 64 inches wide. 

This little jewelry box is made of glass plates 
or panes, bordered with rose-colored silk, which 
serves to fasten them together. The trimming 
of the box consists of large and small crystal 
beads, ribbon rosettes, beads, bugle fringe, ete. 
The bottom of the box covers a cushion of rose- 
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one side with 5 erystal beads, made into little 
loops, that is, each loop consists of 5 beads; the 
other edge of the ribbon is pleated on a card 
foundation, sewed around until there are 4 rows 
on the card; each rosette is finished in the middle 
with a nail head, surrounded by c’ beads. 
The wooden button moulds, which serve as 
feet, are covered with cotton cloth. Each of 
these is divided into 10 equal divisions by the 
braid which is wound around them; they are 
then covered between anal ry as many 
beads as necessary. In doing this always put 
the needle under the braid, then either sew the 
feet to the bottom or paste them on with gum 
arabic. Fix on the cover a bead loop for open- 
ing the box. Finish by making the little cush- 
ion of rose-colored silk and wadding; quilt in 
diamonds, and at every stitch place a bead. The 
outer border is surrounded with rows of beads. 


Knitted Garter. 
See illustration, page 292. 


Tins garter is very flexible. It is knitted across, 
backward and forward, in white knitting yarn. Cast 
28 stitches on a knitting needle not too fine, and knit 
5 rounds plain, In the sixth round knit the first 3 
stitches; then slip the next 5, allowing the thread to 
lie behind the stitches. Next followT stitches kuit- 
ted, 5 epee, © knitted. In this manner knit 9 rows, 
taking care that the threads of the a stitches 
shall remain on the same side, and that the 7 stitches 
between the apet ewe and also the 3 a pend 
at the beginning and end, appear entirely plain on 
one side, and entirely purled on the other. After 
these 10 rounds follow 5 7 rounds, etc, The knit- 
ting is by this means laid in regular waves. Cast off 
when the len has reached 19 waves. Finish on 
one side by a ible Mnen end with button-hole, and 
on the other by a linen band, which is drawn through 
the buttun-hole. 

Gentlemen’s Knitted Jacket. 
See illustration, page 292. 

Marentats: 103 oz. brown knitting wool; black 
woolen braid, half an inch wide. 

This jacket is knitted of brown wool—the fronts 
crosswise, in a pattern figure, and the back length- 
wise, in ordinary patent. The jacket is twenty-two 
inches long in front from the neck to the lower bord- 
er, and seven inches wide from the arm-hole to the 
middle of the front. The back is 24 inches in length 
and 15in breadth. Begin on the front border of the 
front, and cast on 188 stitches, we first 3 rounds 
in ordinary patent as follows: 1st round—Slip 1 stitch ; 
%* cast the thread around; slip 1 as if intending to 
purl; knit 1. Repeat from *. 2d and 3d rounds like 
the first, only knitting the stitch with the thread 
thrown over before it, aud slipping the next stitch 
after having cast the thread around. With the 4th 
round begins the apd which is also knitted in pat- 
ent, as follows: = the ist stitch (8 stitches are re- 
quired to form a rib—2 knitted stitches of the last 
round, and between these a stitch and the thread 
which was cast over in the last round). The 1st and 
Sd stitches are crossed behind @e 2d stitch and the 
thread, in doing which the 8d stitch is first slipped ; 
then the 2d stitch and thread knitted together; and 
Jast the 1st stitch slipped. Proceed as in ordinary 
patent, Continue in this manner to the end of the 
round, and knit the next round as in ordinary patent. 
The side on which the stitches are crossed is the right 
side of the work; the wrong side presents the appear- 
ance of ordinary patent. Knit 12 rounds in this man- 


ner, then follows the 2d stripe. Knit3 rounds in com-, 


mon patent, then in the 4th round as follows: Slip 
the Ist stitch; * cast the thread around, slip1; then 
kuit of the following 8 stitches the ist and 3d (this 
yaust still be the stitch and former yo together as 
one stitch. The stitch between the 2 knitted ones is 
now slipped, after having first cast over the thread ; 
then take on the needle the loop of the last round 
which lies between the stitch last slipped and the next 
stitch, and knit this as a stitch. Repeat from x. 
These 4 rounds are to be repeated twice. In workin 
it will be necessary to pay attention to the right an 
wrong side of the work. The pocket-slit begins with 
the od stripe from the front border, and ends at the 
beginning of the last stripe. These two mentioned 
trfpes are repeated twice. From the beginning of 
the work forward widen by 2 stitches at the end of 
every 2d round, for the neck, to the end of the 3d 
stripe; and from the 4th stripe forward narrow in the 
same proportion by knitting, iu order to form the 
shoulder, 2 stitches together at the beginning and end 
of each round. After the last round cast off. The 
other front is knitted in the same manner, but of 
course in reversed order. For the back, which is be- 
yun on the under border, cast on 134 stitches, and 
nit 400 rounds without widening or narrowing ; and 
further 40 rounds, narrowing at the beginning and 
end ofeach round. There are in all 27 stitches taken 
off, and at regular distances. Then cast off. The 
back and front are sewed together on the shoulder 
and under the arm, leaving slit, 8 inches long, for the 
arm-hole. For the sleeve, begin at the upper border 
and cast on 100 stitches. Kuit 248 rounds in patent ; 
then join into a round and knit for the wrist, with 
finer needles, 62 rounds, alternately 1 stitch knitted 
and 1 purled. Sew the sleeve together and set into 
the arm-hole. Then take up, on finer needles, the 
edge stitches on the front and upper border of the 
jacket, and knit 16 rounds, which must appear plain 
on the right side. In this make the button-holes in 
the left front. Then line this stripe on the under side 
with some black material. Bind the jacket, except- 
ing the under border of the back, with woolen braid. 
Work the button-holes after v cut them in the 
lining also. The pocket-slits are bound with braid, 
and pockets set under. Lastly, sew on the buttons. 


Crochet Lamp-Mat. 
See illustration, page 293. 


Materraus: Green twisted wool; green floss siik ; 
green vil-cloth; pasteboard. 

This lamp-mat is worked entirely in single crochet 
with yreen twisted wool and floss silk, over a 3-threa 
foundation of the same twisted wool. It has some- 
what the appearance of damask, which is obtained 
by here and there leaving the foundation thread with- 
out being worked over, thus allowing it to show on 
the right side, The stitches which cover the founda- 
tion are all worked with silk, and embrace, besides 
the foundation, 2 stitches which come together from 
the 2 rounds; these long silk stitches form the design 
visible on the pattern, Begin the mat in the centre, 
with green silk, by a foundation of 3 chain stitches; 
join these into a ring by a slip stitch, and work then 
2 stitches in each stitch, so that this row counts 6 
stitches. 2d round—Join now the foundation threads, 

and work with silk 1 stitch around the next stitch 
of the last round, in doing which include the founda- 
tion threads; this stitch is however finished with the 
twisted wool, which is here joined, and with which 
the next stitch is worked in the same stitch of the last 
round, bat without embracing the foundation threads ; 
this last stitch is finished with silk. From x repeat 5 
times, so that this round counts 12 stitches. It must 
be observed here that the woolen stitch is always 
worked in tbe upper part of the stitch of the last 
round without including the foundation threads, 
which must remain on the right side. Also, in chang- 
ing from silk to wool, or vice versa, the last loop of 
each stitch must always be formed by the thread 
which is required for the stitch following. 3d round 
~* 1 silk stitch around the next silk stitch of the 
round before the last Gist: 2 woolen stitches in the 
next woolen stitch of the lastround. From x repeat 
Stimes. 4th round—1 silk stitch around the next silk 
stitch of the round before the last (2d); 3 woolen 
stitches in the next 2 woolen stitches of the last 
round. From x repeat 5 times. Sth round—1 silk 
stitch around the next silk stitch of the round before 





the last (3d); 4 woolen stitches in the next 3 woolen 
stitches of the last round. From * repeat 5 * 
6th round— 1 silk stitch around the next silk stitch 
of the round before the last (4th) ; See —— 


ly be 
round; 1 woolen stitch around the upper part 
silk stitch before mentioned ; 1 silk stitch 

f Sth and 6th rounds 
immediately after the silk stitch of the last roun 
woolen stitches in the next 3 woolen stitches. 
peat from *. 8th roand—1 silk stitch around 
wovlen stitch of the 6th and 7th rounds 
immediately before the next —_ stitch ; 
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every foundation stitch; in every 
stitch in addition to the woolen one. This silk stitch 
must embrace the foundation thread. 2d round—5 
single crochet of wool in the next 5 woolen stitches 
of the last round ; then with silk, and over the founda- 
tion thread, 2 single crochet, separated by 1 chain 
stitch, in the foundation stitch in which the next silk 
of the last round is worked; 5 “ez crochet, with 
wool, in the next 5 woolen stitches 0! ro 
1 single crochet, with silk, around the upper part of 
the next silk stitch of the last round. Repea' 
The pattern shows how to finish the border. In or- 
der to form the scallops it will be necessary to widen, 
which must be done in the middle of the gore-like fig- 


ures. 

The last 2 rounds of the border should be worked 
with silk; the one next to the last in single croche' 
as shown in the pattern. The last round is com 
of little waves, alternately 5 chain stitches and 1 sin- 

le crochet around every 3d stitch of the last round. 

he border is sewed around the mat. In order to 
make the scallops lie regularly fasten a fine green 
cord on the uader side of them, and crochet over it in 
single crochet. 


Two Crochet Rosettes. 
See illustration, page 293. 


Fist Rosetrr.—The o} al is worked in corded 
crochet cotton, the centre piece being executed in lace 
stitch with finer thread. gin the rosette with the 
central row, and work as follows: 1st round— + 2 ch. 
(chain stitches) 3 in. Gl downward—this kind of 
p. is formed by 64 ch., i] the needle out 
of the stitch, inserting it in the 1st of the 4 ch., again 
taking up the dropped stitch, and drawing a loop 
through both on the needle. Repeat 16 times from 
*; then 1 sc. (single crochet) in the 1st ch. of this 
round, by which it becomes joined in a ring. The pi- 
cots must all be pointed inward. 2d round—x 1 sc. 
in the next stitch; 2 ec. in the following stitch of the 
jast round. From x repeat in the round so that this 
round counts 67 sc. 8d round—1 sc. in the 1st stitch 
of the last round; 4 ch., 1 sc. in the same stitch of 
the last round; x 8 sc. in the next 3 stitches: 4 ch., 
1sc. in the same stitch in which the last of the 8 sc. 
was worked; 2 sc. in the next 2 stitches; 4 ch., 1 sc. 
in the same stitch in which the last of the 2 sc. was 
worked. From x repeat in the round, working only 
8 sc. between the 4 ch. picots 8 times in succession 
toward the end of the round. The round must count 
27 such picots. The outer picot scallops of the rosette 
are worked by means of the description of the 2 fol- 
lowing rounds. The leaves and twigs are worked in 
singly afierward. 4th round—1 sc. in the next p. of 
the last round. 8 times alternately 2 ch., 1 p. dgwn- 
ward; then 7 ch. and again § times alternately 1 p. 
downward; 2 ch.; then 1 ec. in the 4th following p. 
of the last round: 4 times alternately 2 ch., 1 p. down- 
ward; after this 7 times 3 ch., 1 p. downward; 8 ch.; 
4 times 1 p. downward; 2 ch.; 1 sc. in the 5th follow- 
ing p. of the last round. From + repeat twice. 5th 
round—7 sl. in the 1st 7 stitches of the last round ;.the 
remainder entirely in sc.; but at the point of each 
scallop work 3 sc. in the middle stitch, and pass over 
the 7 stitches before and after the sc. of the last 
round. 6th round—pass over the ist sc. of the last 
round; * 3 sc. in the next 3 stitches; 4ch., 1 sc. in 
the same stitch in which the last of the 3 sc. was 
worked. From x repeat in the round, but pass over 
the first and last sc. of each scallop. Fasten the 
thread at the end of the round. Tie it by means of 
an sc. to the middle p. of the 3 of the 8d round that 
were passed over by a scallop, and crochet 7 ch.; 
fasten this to the 3d downward p. on the right side of 
the scallop (take the needle out of the stitch and in- 
sert it in the p., then draw the stitch through this) ; 
then, a on the 7 ch., 1 sde. (short double cro- 
chet); 5 dc. (double crochet); 1 sdc., by which one 
leaf is formed; 1 sc. in the same p. of the 3d round in 
which the sl. was worked ; 1 leaf like the former fast- 
ened to the corresponding p. on the left side of the 
scallop. The leaves can be finished by reference to 
the pattern; they are worked in every 2d scallop. In 
each of the unfilled scallops work a twig in backward 
and forward rows of ch., sc., and sdc. 

Sroonp Rosetre.—This rosette is to be commenced 
in the centre. Make a foundation of 12 ch., join by a 
sl. On the ring thus formed crochet, as the Ist round, 
24sc. 2d round—x 3 sc. around the next 8 stitches 
(catching both the upper onaes of the stitches), 24 ch., 
1 tc. (treble crochet) in the T2th stitch from the begin- 
ning; 2 ch.; 1 te. in the 3d following ch., 2 ch., 1 dc. 
1sde., always in the 3d following chain, and separate 
by 2 ch.; zch.; 1 sc. in the same stitch in which the 
last sc. before the 24 ch. was worked. From x repeat 
7 times, by which the 8 scallops are formed. 3d round 
—2sc., around the Ist 2 sc. of the last round x ; then 
8 sc. around the next 2 ch.; 3 sc. on the chain stitches 
between each dc. ; 24 sc. around the 12 ch. of a scal- 
lop; again 3 sc. around the ch. between each dc., and 
3 sc. around the last 2 ch. of the —P From * re- 
peat in the round and fasten the thread. 4th round— 
i sc. in the 9th stitch of a scallop * ; 14 times alterna- 
ting 1 p. (picot, that is 5 ch., 1 sl. in the ist ch.), 1 sc. 
in the 2d following stitch, passing over 1 stitch; then 
2ch., 1 sl. in the 9th stitch of the next scallop. From 
* repeat in the round, but join the 1st 2 picots of ev- 
ery scallop to the last 2 of the last scallop. Lastly cro- 
chet on the stitches of the 1st round a round composed 
of alternately 1 sl., 3 ch., in these passing over 1 stitch. 
In working the sl. insert the needle in the perpendic- 
ular row of stitches. 








SOCIAL REFORM IN FRANCE. 


| prin ~ HYACINTHE, of sensational ser- 
mon fame, has, after a long silence, again lift- 
ed up his clear, ringing voice in Notre Dame, and 
this time has not only startled Paris but very 
much shocked the Church. He has been preach- 
ing on ‘‘'The Family,” and his aim has been to 
awaken parents to a sense of their holy and in- 
violable obligations in the education of their fam- 
ilies. ‘This course of sermons seems to have been 
inspired by the educational reform now going on 
in France, by which the education of the females 
of the family is taken away from the nuns and 
other agents of the Church and committed, in 





part, to professors of the University. The sup- 
port given by Father Hyacinthe to this scheme, 
which the Bishop of Orleans has violently de- 
nounced, has aroused the anger of the Church. 
Not content with doing this, Father Hyacinthe 
has also aroused the jealousy of the Church by 
praise of the Protestants, and particularly by 
contrasting French with foreign homes, much to 
the disadvantage of the former. He soars very 
high above the spirit that can see no good but in 
its own communion, and delights to recognize 
goodness wherever it is to be found, and hold it 
up to the admiration and the invitation of all. 
The example of England, Prussia, Norway, and 
other Protestant countries, he holds up to the 
admiration of his countrymen, as presenting a 
far better habit of family training than France, 
and manifesting its results in a purer sentiment, 
both religious and patriotic. 





MOTHER ANITA. 


O long-robed abbess, moving with stately 
step among her nuns and novices—only the 
daughter of a poor Cape Cod fisherman was this 
‘*Mother Anita,” whose little story I am going 
to tell you, translating it from the rough phrase 
of the rude but kindly people among whom I 
spent my last summer’s vacation, into a few sim- 
ple words of my own. I do not think that you 
will call it a sad story; it was not such to me, 
although I traced it backward from its closing 
chapter written on marble in the little grave- 
ard ; 
. MOTHER ANITA, 
Ae, 26, 


Not sad, since death, coming however early, 
can not mar the proportions of a beautiful life. 
The power of the iconoclast stops with outward 
form—the fair ideal remains for evermore a part 
of the world’s incorruptible treasure. 

Anita’s sweet, foreign name suited her well. 
Perhaps its choice had been guided by some 
subtle mother instinct, springing, arbutus-like, 
out of the rough soil and amidst the stern snows 
of circumstance. 

Her features were a rare study, combining the 
beauty and nameless grace for which we do not 
often look among those whose very life seems a 
continual war with hostile elements, But Nature, 
in touching the face of her child to a marvelous 
perfection, had acted in tender obedience to the 
great law of compensation traceable through all 
the works and ways of God—for Anita was hope- 
lessly hunchbacked. Her deformity was the key 
to all her life. Doomed to a certain solitude and 
isolation from the work and play of her sturdy 
brothers and’ sisters, debarred from active par- 
ticipation in so many of their interests, the child 
was thoughtful and sensitive far beyond her years. 

Some natures thus shut in by bodily infirmity 
have contracted upon themselves, like the old 
torture-chamber of the Inquisition. I shudder 
even now to recollect how once upon a solitary 
journey, as our stage-coach drove up to the 
lonely inn which marked a little country sta- 
tion, I saw, standing in the road-side with avert- 
ed face, a small figure no taller than an ordinary 
child of five or six years old, but strangely broad- 
shouldered, I thought, for one so young; and as 
I still looked curiously it turned about with slow, 
defiant movement, and a woman’s face gazed up 
at me, dark, bitter, despairing—the black eyes, 
under their heavy brows, full of the fierce fire 
which marked the gradual starvation of a soul! 

Anita’s face expressed a far different history. 
The sorrowful mystery of her lot sometimes 
weighed very heavily upon her, but could not 
shake her simple trust that God who made her 
remembered and loved her still, ‘The rough fish- 
ermen, who often looked after her with tender 
whispers as she passed, felt perhaps that her 
brow grew saintly under its crown of suffering, 
although they would hardly have put the vague 
fancy in words. 

The long, low reach of sandy coast, extending 
for many miles along the Cape, is always pecul- 
iarly dangerous for vessels disabled by a north- 
west gale; but the oldest sailors could remember 
no more fatal season than the fall and winter 
when Anita was eight years old. As many as 
twenty sail were known to go to pieces in a sin- 
gle dreadful day upon the bar outside the harbor 
of the little fishing village. There was no lack 
of brave hearts and willing hands to give aid, 
when aid was possible; but too often human 
strength and sympathy stood powerless on the 
shore and saw the pitiless surges engulf their vic- 
tims, leaving no trace behind. 

Sometimes an incoming wave, like some huge 
feline creature, would toss its helpless prey, in 
cruel sport, far up the sandy beach, and so it 
happened that one night a spar, with the form 
of a woman lashed upon it, was dropped at the 
very feet of Anita's father, sturdy John Grey. 
When the piece of sailcloth fastened about her 
was unwound, a child was found tightly clasped 
in the arms of the poor dead mother—a little boy 
perhaps ofa yearold. John Grey, feeling hastily 
for the little heart, thought he discerned some 
lingering thrill of life, and set off for his c ‘tage 
at a swinging run, leaving his companions to 
follow more slowly with their sadder and heavier 
burden. 

Anita, who had been standing at the window, 
straining her eyes into the darkness, and listening 
in awe-struck silence to the boom of the breakers 
and the rush and roar of the storm outside, met 
him at the door with outstretched arms, and a 
look which seemed to comprehend the situation 
ina moment. Scarce knowing why he did so, 
the fisherman laid the child in her arms, A 
wonderful light broke over her eager face. 

‘*Oh, mother! mother! You can save him!” 
she cried. 

The fisherman’s wife, as was needful, was well 
versed in all the lore of restoratives, and before 
two hours had passed the poor little waif thus 
snatched out of the teeth of the sea slept peace- 





fully in Anita’s arms. <A royal child he was, 
strong-limbed and beautiful, the blue net-work of 
veins showing with startling distinctness through 
the white, transparent skin of his temples. His 
little garments testified to the proud and tender 
care which had been taken of him; but nothing 
found upon him or his poor mother gave any clew 
to their identity. ‘The sea kept its secret well, 
for i Seg token of the hapless wreck ever came 
to lan 


‘* Well, mother,” said John Grey’s gruff but - 


not unkindly voice, one day, “‘ the little un must 
go to the Asylum, I s’pose?” 

‘*T don’t know,” was his wife’s hesitant an- 
swer,, the universal mother tenderness looking 
through her eyes 5 **maybe we could keep it our- 
selves, John ?” « ; 

‘*No!” was the decided reply. ‘‘No! the 
child’ll be well took care of there, and you’ve got 
no extra pair o’ hands for baby-tendin’, let alone 
its bein’ hard enough sometimes to put bread into 
the mouths of our own.” 

Anita rose up from her low seat by the fire, 
with the baby gathered close to her throbbing 
heart, and stood before her father. Some great 
change had come over her; for one brief moment 
the soul within seemed to wrest from an untoward 
fate the boon of erect grace for the childish, mis- 
shapen form. Two sparks like fire glowed in her 
eyes, and her lips were pressed tightly together. 

* Anity! Bless me! what ails the child?” _ 

‘*Father!” she said, pointing over her shoul- 
der ; ‘* Father, I am not like other children. I 
never can do what they do, or have what they 
have. Sometimes I’ve thought I wasn’t of any 
use. Give me the baby!” 

The fisherman tried to draw her down upon 
his knee. ‘There was a world of unspoken ten- 
derness in the rough caress, 

“*Child,” he said, ‘what could you do with 
it—a little thing like you?” 

**Oh! I could take care of him—I know—I 
know I could!” she answered, her voice falling 
into a low recitative, the undertone of resistless 
emotion. ‘‘ No one need mind him but me, and 
I would never, never be tired! Oh, father! fa- 
ther! God gave him to me out of the roar- 
ing seas—to me, father! You won't take him 
away?” 

He drew his coarse sleeve across his eyes. 

‘* What do you say, mother ?” 

His wife was weeping. 

“ Anity’s a handy little thing, and powerful 
womanly for her age. I guess we might let her 
try, father.” 3 

‘The unnatural glow faded from the child’s face, 
the little strained figure relaxed, and she sank 
down ir her place, sobbing hysterically. As her 
tears fell on its forehead the babe turned uneasi- 
ly; but at its first low moan Anita was quiet in 
an instant. A marvelous expression of age and 
self-reliance came into her face, She held the 
child closer, and commenced a low, crooning 
lullaby. 

The fisherman rose and went out, beckoning 
to his wife. 

‘* Mother,” he said, ‘‘I’ve a notion it’s God's 
=e for the child—leastways, I can’t gainsay 

er!” 

Months were counted into years, and there 
was none to interfere with Anita’s strange adop- 
tion. The boy—‘‘ Rescued” was the odd, old- 
fashioned name she gave him—developed into 


’ wonderful beauty. Anita seemed to have no life 


but in him; at home and among the neighbors 
she came to be known only as ‘‘ Mother Anita,” 
or ‘‘The Little Mother.” So proud of him she 
was! From the first she seemed to have accept- 
ed it as a quiet certainty that he was fashioned 
of a finer material, and for a higher sort of life, 
than she had known. She was never quite con- 
tent without him at her side. How much she 
suffered as he grew old enough to be taken 
sometimes with her father and brothers in the 
boat, was hinted by the red glow in her cheeks, 
and the restlessness of every look and motion, 
till she had him safely back again. 

City people, who began to find the little village 
pleasant for a summer's fishing and bathing, were 
quick to make friends with the deformed girl 
whose spiritual face, radiant with love for her 
beautiful young charge, attracted them like some 
rare picture. Many offered her gifts of money, 
which she declined with gentle gratitude, asking 
for books instead—always adding, apologetically, 
“to teach him, you know.” So it happened that 
a various library accumulated by degrees in her 
little chamber. As she read and studied glimpses 
of a new world opened before her, but as the lit- 
tle that she learned only hinted at what she could 
never know the sad conviction forced itself upon 
her that she could, after all, never be her boy’s 
teacher. 

The great wrench of her life came when Res- 
cued was twelve years old. _Judge Thorne, with 
his wife and little daughter, came down to the 
sea-shore, their hearts sore for the recent loss of 
their only son. ‘The strong resemblance of Res- 
cued to her dead child quite overcame Mrs. 
Thorne, as she chanced to see him for the first 
time playing on the beach ; and when his strange 
history was told her she begged her husband to 
take him for their own, 

When Judge Thorne preferred his request to 
old John Grey he shook his head. 

‘*Not but ’twould be the makin’ of the boy, 
Judge Thorne, but you see my darter—why! the 
little mother ’d grieve to death if Rescued should 
be took away !” 

But as the Judge still urged, he said at last, 
‘“‘'There’s no use talkin’; but if you'd like to hear 
what she'd say herself, I'll call her in, for there 
she comes !” 

Anita came in, and Judge Thorne stood half 
abashed before the quiet dignity which comport- 
ed so ill with the small, deformed figure. Hav- 
ing once heard Anita speak, one must respect too 
much to pity her. Unconsciously he dropped the 
manner with which he had spoken to her father, 
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‘and in a‘few broken, heart-felt sentences, plead 


his doubtful cause. 

Anita grew deadly pale, and her finger-tips, 
resting on a table beside her, were white with 
pressure, but otherwise she seemed calm and 
quiet, never once taking her eyes from Judge 
Thorne’s face, reading him through and through. 

‘¢] will answer you to-morrow, ” she said, when 
he had done; then she turned away and went 
up to her own room. What fierce conflict she 
waged there with her own heart we can never 
know, but her unselfish love conquered at last. 

With the autumn the little Rescued went to 
his new home. 

**You shall come to us often, Anita,” Mrs. 
Thorne had said, but the quiet answer was, ‘‘No, 
Mrs. Thorne, it is not best—it would be all the 
harder to leave him again, and my place is here.” 

The little mother’s face grew somewhat paler 


‘and thinner; but there was no other outward 


change, except that the wealth of care and ten- 
derness which she had lavished for years upon 
the one beloved object was distributed now to 
bless and cheer the many. : 

It was she who gathered the little children of 
the village together into a school, which she taught 
not so much from text-books as from shells and 
stones and flowers, planting in their young hearts 
that seed of love for God and all that He has 
made, which would spring up by-and-by in a 
plentiful harvest of faith and right living. It was 
she who read the Bible to the old ; who smoothed 
the pillow of the sick; who wept with the wid- 
ow and the orphan; whose sweet voice put, in 
words the last prayer of the dying. 

She herself sickened at last, wasting slowly but 

surely. 
“*T don’t think we'd ever rightly known how 
wiuch she suffered all her life,” old John Grey 
said to me as we sat together in the church door 
‘one Sabbath afternoon after service, looking to- 
ware the grave-yard, whose simple stones were 
shining in the prophetic glory of sunset. ‘‘She 
‘was so cheery and patient-like, never talkin’ of 
herself. It was so to the last. There was only 
one thing she longed for after she felt she couldn’t 
live, and that was to see the boy again. She 
hadn’t seen him for six year, for the Thornes 
had been in England for that long. As she got 
weaker she mourned the more. ‘Oh! I want to 
be willin’,’ she used to say; ‘but if it could be 
God’s will to let me see him once more!’ 

‘* There was a heavy storm the night she died. 
The wind howled around the old house, and we 
could skerce hear one another speak for the noise 
of the sea. I never can forgit how she looked as 
she lay there a-listenin’, with her white face and 
her eyes so big and bright. All to once she 
spoke: ‘It’s eighteen years ago to-night,’ says 
she, ‘in just such a storm as this, that God sent 
my boy,’ and while the words was in her mouth 
I heard a noise of wheels outdoors, and a stamp- 
ing on the steps, and the kitchen-door opened, 
and fe come in—man-grown and tall and stout 
—a likelier lookin’ lad I never laid my eyes on, 
but the same Rescued after all! 

‘*<How is she?’ he whispered; ‘we landed 
last week, and it’s only yesterday I heard through 
Jacob Thompson that she was sick.’ 

**T held up my finger for him to speak lower, 
but it was no use—she’d heard him, and she 
started up in bed, with her lips apart and her 
eyes on the door. I beckoned to him then, and 
he come in. ‘Qh little mother!’ he just sobbed, 
and she put her two arms around his neck with- 
out a word, and he laid her down gently. Oh, 
Sir, you never saw such a face! You know how 
the Good Book says they saw Stephen’s—well, 
aers was like that. 

‘* Somehow words didn’t mean much then, and 
we all kept still. He sat by her and held her 
hand till near midnight; then a change came 
over her. Her eyes had an odd look, and we 
2ould see she wasn’t with us any more. All at 
once she raised up. ‘ He’s wakin’ up,’ she said, 
‘the peng lamb!’ and then she begun to sway 
herself back and forth, and to sing the little song 
she used to rock him to sleep with: 

*** Sleep, little one, like a lamb in the fold, 

Shut from the tempest, safe from the cold— 

Sleep, little one, like a star in the sky, 

Wrap: d in a cloud while the storm-wind sweeps 

ys 

‘*Her voice grew fainter and fainter, and 
sweeter and sweeter, and so she died.” 








THE PARIS FASHIONS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


_» week was a lively one at Paris. The 
severe cold that we had experienced for three 
weeks frightened our fashionable ladies; with 
the thaw their gayety revives. We have had a 
ball at the Tuileries, a ball at the Hotel de Ville, 
and half a score of other official assemblies, with- 
out counting the first representation at the Thé- 
atre Frangais of ‘‘ Paul Forestier,” a play in verse 
by Emile Augier—a literary solemnity impatient- 
ly expected for more than a month past, and for 
which all the seats were taken a fortnight before 
the performance. Its success has been prodig- 
ious and well-deserved, despite a somewhat deli- 
cate subject, and the faults in the fourth act, 
which is inferior to the first three. The com- 
pany at the French Theatre contributed greatly 
to the poet’s triumph, especially Mademoiselle 
Favart, who was so brilliant that none can longer 
dispute with her the rank of the first star on the 
first French stage. 

The audience was not less interesting than the 
stage, the élite that it is agreed to style all Paris 
being there in full force. The Emperor, owing 
to a slight indisposition, was not present. The 
Empress also was detained by the bedside of 
Princess Bacchiochi, who has broken her thigh, 
and whose condition inspires some anxiety. ‘The 
Princess is at Rennes, and is unable at present to 
be removed to Paris. With the exception of these 
two great personages the whole court was present. 





Princess Mathilde was in the Imperial box with 
Princess Murat, opposite Prince Napoleon and 
Princess Clotilde, the latter in a charming toi- 
lette of white fuille, trimmed with bias folds of 
cherry satin. ‘She wore a Greek coifftire of cher- 
ry velvet, and very long diamond pendants in her 
ears. Princess Mathilde wore a pearl-gray dress 
and a Marie Antoinette mantelet @ volant, of the 


“same material, with long ends falling behind. 


Her white bonnet, with broad lace barbs, was 
trimmed with a wreath of eglantine. 

The following details respecting the ball at the 
Tuileries may be interesting as a specimen of 


.what i$ worn this winter in the fashionable world. 


The Empress's toilette was yellow and white. 
The under-skirt was of yellow tulle bouillonnée, 
and was trimmed with a branch of galega (a sort 
of acacia), which formed a curve infront. The 
tunic of white tulle was caught up at the sides by 
rows of agrafes of precious stones, emeralds, ru- 
bies, and amethysts, encircled with diamonds, 
alternating with each other and growing larger 
toward the bottom, with a spray of acacia de- 
pending from each. ‘The ends of the broad sash 
of yellow satin fell very low behind on the tunic. 
The bouillonnée corsage was orfamented on the 
front and the shoulders with brilliants, which 
also thickly studded a long black ribbon worn 
around the throat. Her coiffure consisted of 
sprays of galega, mingled with the long curls of 
the chignon, and a half wreath of diamond leaves 
in front. 

Princess Mathilde was also in yellow, but of 
quite a different fashion. She wore a gold-color- 
ed satin dress, with a tunic of point d’ Angleterre, 
very long behind and short in front, and caught 
up at the side with wide black velvet ribbon, 
confined at the top by a bouquet of violet dahlias, 
She wore a large coronet of diamonds on a Greek 
coiffure. 

The Princess Murat appeared in mauve satin 
over a puifed skirt of white tulle. ‘The puffings 
were separated by slender rouleaux of mauve 
satin. ‘The dress itself was bordered with seven 
of these little rouleaux, and was caught up on one 
side only with a diamond agrafe. Diamond 
bandeaux in the hair. 

Princess Metternich was in white tulle, thickly 
studded with bouquets of violets. Sash of lilac 
satin. Lilac Louis XV. coiffure, very volamin- 
ous, with a profusion of curls behind, and one 
long ringlet brought forward, with a spray of lilac 
attached to the end. 

Princess Poniatowski wore a dress of white 
tulle, striped horizontally with white satin rib- 
bons, and trimmed round the bottom with a wide 
flounce, surmounted by a bias fold of blue satin ; 
with a large veil of white tulle falling over the 
whole. Her style of coiffure was most original ; 
the hair turned back in front @ la Marie Stuart, 
and rolled under at the back in the Middle Age 
style, with a single diamond flower at the side. 

Marshal Canrobert’s wife was remarkable for 
her blue dress, almost the only one at the ball, 
for blue is not in favor this year. The dress, 
nevertheless, was charming, owing to the daisies 
embroidered by hand with which it was thickly 
studded. Her hair seemed powdered with dia- 
monds, through the numbers of diamond-headed 
pins that were scattered like stars among her 
crisped hair. 

Two beautiful American ladies, the Misses 
Beckwith, wore empire dresses with tunics of 
white satin, looped with bunches of flame-color- 
ed grasses. ‘The Countess de Lima was in white 
tulle with a corsage of pink faille, low and square, 
and of a wholly new shape, that is, laid in fan- 
shaped pleats in the front and back, @ coquille. 

Several very original toilettes were seen at the 
ball given by the German Association in behalf 
of its charitable fund; among others, that of 
Princess Metternich, who was the President of 
the Committee of Lady Patronesses, and who 
wore a dress of yellow tulle bouillonnée, with a 
black corsage embroidered with gold, a tunic in 
the form of a court mantle, looped behind with 
broad, black ribbons, and over all this a green 
satin sash. It needed the perfect case and grace- 
ful manners of the Princess to carry off this fan- 
tastic costume. It is said that she was some- 
what discomfited for a moment on finding her- 
self opposite a well-known young boot-maker in 
the dance, but that she did not therefore dance 
with the less spirit. 

Madame Erlanger, née Slidell, likewise one of 
the lady patronesses, was lovely in a toilette of 
tulle boutllonnée, over which was thrown a veil 
of pink tulle, without a single jewel, but only a 
rose on one side of the low corsage, and another 
in the midst of the crisped puffs of her hair. The 
divine Patti, whose marriage with the Marquis 
de Caux has been three times positively an- 
nounced, and a fourth time solemnly contra- 
dicted, and who, instead of becoming a Mar- 
chioness, is content to remain a star, appeared in 
a cloud of white tulle, sprinkled with diamonds, 
as befitted a youthful divinity. Madame Worth, 
the wife of the celebrated man-dressmaker, was 
remarked for the immense size of her paniers, 
which called to mind those of Queen Marie An- 
toinette. Whether this is a presage of the fall 
of crinoline,, none can say positively, for the use 
of paniers has not yet been adopted outside of 
women of the greatest elegance. The skirt of 
Madame Worth was looped behind by a long 
spray of smilax, which extended from the front 
like a chain. 

Balls are not the only place where Parisian 
elegance can be seen. It appears elsewhere in 
many other forms which need to be understood, 
for it is the first condition with a woman of fash- 
ion always to have dresses suited to whatever 
occasion may arise. Last Thursday the assem- 
bling of the Corps Legislatif presented a fine op- 
portunity for the display of walking dresses. 
‘The announcement of a speech by M. ‘Thiers al- 
ways attracts a crowd, and on this day the in- 
terest was heightened by the expectation of the 
début of M. Pinard, the new Minister of the In- 





terior. M. Thiers, as usual, held the audience 
enchained by his words, and for three hours and 
a half made them forget his seventy-four years, 
as he seemed to forget them himself, scarcely 
stopping during all this time to take a draught 
of water, or. to use his nankeen-bordered hand- 
kerchief. M. Pinard followed; but the meas- 

ise, and magisterial words of the new 


“ured, J 
Minister left the Chamber cold and the audience 


indifferent. 

As to the dresses Madame Sheider, the wife 
of the President of the Chamber, wore a dress 
of black and white pekiné satin, with a polonnaise 
of the same; a young lady, accompanying her, 
had a dress of gazelle satin, a velvet paletot of 
the same shade, with passementerie trimming to 
match, and a mantilla-bonnet of black lace, 
trimmed with a cluster of small gazelle velvet 
dahlias. The wife of Marshal Canrobert was in 

lain mauve satin, gored, with high corsage, and 
white blonde bonnet, trimmed with a wreath of 


mauve velvet primroses, 
ELIANE DE Marsy. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MONG the curious and convenient novelties 
of the Paris Exposition was a ‘‘ Norwegian 
Kitchen,” constructed on non-conducting prin- 
ciples. It is merely a small box, so arranged as 
to keep all the heat in it. It requires little care; 
boiling water put into it will retain its temper- 
ature for many hours, and meats and vegetables 
immersed in the water will be cooked in due 
time without any special supervision. Now, of 
course, such a kitchen as this would be a won- 
derful saving of expense; and really some one 
interested in the promotion of American econ- 
omy, and the general comfort of American house- 
keepers, should introduce this contrivance. In 
the first place, an astonishing reduction of coal 
bills would immediately ensue—for the break- 
fast fire would cook the dinner—and how genial 
that reduction would make paterfamilias feel! 
In the second place, no array of kitchen serv- 
ants would be needful; one would be enough 
to attend to the cooking and every thing else, 
since this new-fashioned cooking kitchen takes 
care of itself. And what a relief would this prove 
to those distressed ladies whose lives are vexed 
from day to day with friction of every kind among 
theirhouseholdcorps! ‘Ah! this grievous trou- 
ble of managing servants!’’ sighs many a fretted 
lady, who helplessly wishes she could get along 
with a single maid, and absolutely envies the 
lightsheartedness of young Mrs. A., who keeps 
house, just across the street, in three or four 
cozy rooms, and is not bothered with any serv- 
ant at all. 

The origin of many domestic difficulties is 
want of due consideration for the feelings of 
servants. Yet, on the other hand, those seeking 
employment are often foolishly and provoking- 
ly exacting. The same spirit is frequently ex- 
hibited here as that shown by a cook in Lon- 
don, who not long ago, being out of a situation, 
asked a lady to assist her in procuring one. A 
place was soon found, ‘But pray, mum,” in- 
quires Mrs. Cook, before accepting, ‘‘does the 
family ’ave cresses?””. ‘* Water-cresses for break- 
fast? I’m sure I don’t know,’’ answered her 
patron; ‘“‘but what can it signify?’ ‘‘ Excuse 
me, mum,”’ interposed the applicant, “‘I mean 
cresses on their carriage, note-paper, liv’ry, and 
ceterer—” ‘‘Oh! armorial bearings, you mean?” 
saidthelady. ‘I really can not tell you.” ‘ Be- 
cause ’m, I reely couldn’t undertake a situation 
where they wasn’t a cress kept. You see, every 
genteel family ’as a cress; and—” ‘And you 
positively make that a condition?” asked the 
lady, quietly. ‘‘Sutt’nly, mum,” says Mrs. Cook. 
“Footman kep; — put out; bear, tea, and 
fam’ly cress.”” ‘‘ Then, I really think,” said the 
lady, “that you had better look out for your- 


self. 





Speaking of these domestic trials, the follow- 
ing incident is apropos: 

‘A Parisian lady, who fostered a large collec- 
tion of gold-fish, recently took an Irish servant 
into her household, and intrusted her with the 
charge of them. Perhaps the lady felied too 
much upon her imperfect English, for the new 


attendant seemed to gain but one idea, namely, 


that the fishes themselves were to be kept seru- 
pulously clean. Biddy rose early, the mistress 
slept late. In a day or two the fishes seemed 
to be in trouble. Some died, and others were 
swimming languidly, with their golden scales 
singularly broken and discolored. Happening 
to rise rather earlier than usual, on the third 
day, the mistress found Biddy at her morning 
occupation. The thirty or forty gold-fish lay 
panting and floundering upon the table, and the 
industrious servant was vigorously taking up 
one after the other and rubbing them with a 
towel! She was ‘keeping them clean!” 





A young lady in Detroit, evidently ambitious 
of fame, has performed the feat of skating for 
thirty consecutive hours without sleep, and only 
thirty. minutes’ rest during the time. She is 
seventeen years of age, and of Bohemian parent- 
age. Between twelve and fifteen hundred spec- 
tators witnessed the conclusion of the perform- 
ance. This special exhibition of strength and 
endurance chanced to come to asafe termination ; 
but how easily might it have been otherwise ! 
Such extraordinary exertions are always unsafe, 
and, as there is no useful end to be gained, seem 
foolish. Notlong ago two young women waltzed 
themselves to death on a wager of a gold ring, 
in the city of Vienna. They danced until they 
fell exhausted to the floor, and soon after died 
from disease of the heart. 





During the session of Congress—the gay and 
fashionable season at Washington—the various 
Receptions given by prominent individuals form 
a leading feature in social life. Those open to 
the public are largely attended by citizens as 
well as strangers; yet the prevailing refinement 
of American society is indicated by the univers- 
ally well-bred and agreeable company who gather 
in them. This is peculiarly true of some of these 
receptions ;-not merely of the private ones but 
of those which are free to all, where, with the 
absence of undue formality, there is the presence 
of thorough refinement and cheerful sociability. 
These receptions are often described in a general 
way—‘ largely attended,” ‘‘brilliant throng,” 
“elegant toilettes;”? and even with more de- 








tailed delineations of the Hon. Mrs. A——, who 
wore a rich dress of pink moire antique with 

oint lace collar and pearl ornaments; Mrs. 

enator B——,, in black velvet dress, cut low in 
the neck, with jet ornaments; the fascinating 
Mrs. C——, superbly attired in a black and white 
brocade silk; and the beautiful Miss D—, 
charming in blue silk dress, Pompadour waist, 
and lace spencer. 

But these details, a though they 
may be to some, are not What the great throng 
of strangers, living in various sections of the 
country trom Maine to California, who go to 
Washington for a day, a week, or a month, de- 
sire most to know. They may be wholly unac- 
quainted with Washington etiquette, but wish to 
see something of social life, as exhibited in re- 
ceptions. For the benefit of such, even at the 
risk of repeating what is very familiar to many, 
we will say that the local newspapers announce 
the receptions which are public. Those given 
at the White House are universally so, as also, 
during this winter, those given by General Grant, 
Speaker Colfax, and others, if, for example, 
oe desire to attend a reception given by the 

resident, or by the ladies of the Executive 
Mansion, tasteful evening dress is desirable. In- 
deed, it is regarded as rather a breach of etiquette 
to go otherwise arrayed—aithough on a recent 
occasion we saw a few iadies in dress hats and 
velvet cloaks, or shawls, and walking dresses ; 
while there were even some scattering specta- 
tors in ordinary traveling garb. Ladies should 
have their hair (or the hair, as the case may be!) 
prettily arranged—that being nowadays o para- 
mount importance, On reaching the Presiden- 
tial Mansion you can go to the dressing-room; 
but there is no necessity ot doing so if you plan 
otherwise; and as it has been currently reported 
that many valuable wraps have been stolen from 
dressing-rooms on similar occasions, it will be 
entirely suitable for the gentleman with you to 
throw your opera cloak or shawl over his arm 
before entering the Blue Room. The gentleman 
should mention the name of the lady he escorts, 
with his own, to the official near the threshold, 
by whom both are presented to the President; 
and then again to the one whose duty it is to 
present visitors to the ladies—Mrs, Patterson 
and Mrs. Stover. Then passing into the large 
East Room the way is open to join the throng 
of promenaders, where there is ample opportu- 
nity to examine elegant toilettes and bright 
faces, to listen to gay conversation, and take 
note of the general aspect of affairs. No form is 
needful in Jeaving. 

We have recently seen it stated that General 
Grant’s residence is exceedingly well adapted to 
the holding of receptions. ndoubtedly this is 
in general true; but on the occasion of his last 
reception, we were unable to view it in that 
light, or indeed, scarcely in any other light! 
Perhaps it was the fact that it was to be his last 
reception for the present, and also the rumor 
that Dickens might be one of the guests, which 
made the crowd so much greater than usual, 
But certain it was that we were a full half hour 
going from the carriage to the parlor-door—and 
a very short distance it was, The constantly ar- 
riving guests took their places in regular order, 
and patiently, and almost imperceptibly, made 
their way toward the entrance. A genuinely 
good-natured crowd it was, too; jokes were 
passed, and many a merry laugh was heard, 
though bareheaded ladies might have longed 
for warmer wrappings, and silently bewailed 
their elegant dresses, hopelessly rumpled and 
crushed by the press. A line of people leaving 
the house seriously interfered with those enter- 
ing, or vice versa. And when at length the hall 
was reached a surging mass, striving to pass in 
every direction, made the scene one of extraor- 
dinary confusion. ‘‘ Would we go to the dress- 
ing-room?”’ By no means; not while we heard 
ladies, absolutely locked in the crowd, lament- 
ing that their wrappings were far away, and de- 
claring they had a mind to go home without 
them. The parlor-door once i we were 
duly presented to General and Mrs. Grant, both 
of whom stood under the assault of this army 
of friends with steadfast bravery. The parlors 
were crowded like the hall; trains must have 
been at a discount; certainly none were to be 
seen; only a dense mass of heads; and if, per- 
chance, the style in which any lady’s dress was 
trimmed, or the ornaments she wore were re- 
vealed to the public eye, she might well con- 
gratulate herself on having had more than the 
general allotment of space. 





A very strange put authentic story is related 
in one of the Kansas newspapers. Quite recent- 
ly a lady while dressing her infant discovered 
the head of a Jarge darning needle protruding 
from the child’s breast. In an instant she drew 
it forth, and found it to be one oi the very largest 
of darning needles! ‘The chilc had been very 
restless for two or three days; and from various 
circumstances, which were recalled to mind, it 
was supposed that during the absence of the 
mother a boy, who is about four years of age, 
climbed to where the pin-cushion was hanging 
and took therefrom a needle, and ran it into the 
infant’s breast. How much the child suffered can 
only be imagined, but it is nove doing well. 





Not long ago an invalid child 2: Savannah was 
locked into a bedroom by the person in charge 
of him while she went shopping. She thought 
him safe there; and to te sure he was safe on 
her return. But on the following day she dis- 
covered that the bed had been oii fire in three places ; 
and, on questioning the child, found that it had 
been playing with matches, had three times set 
the bed on fire, and as often extinguished the 
flames by patting them out, ‘‘ because he didn’t 
want to burn up Aunty’s bea.’’ Mothers and 
those in charge of young children can draw their 
own inferences from this incident. 





A Cincinnati journal record: 2 dreadful disas- 
ter which occurred at Trinity Church in that 
city. The waterfall of a lady, as she arose from 
prayer, suddenly exploded, scattering the con- 
tents far and wide! Nobody seriously injured. 





In Tunis women are fattened before marriage. 
A girl, after she is betrothed, is cooped up in a 
small room; shackles of poe and silver are 
placed upon her ankles and wrists as a piece of 


ress. 

The food used for this custom, worthy of the 
barbarians, is called drough, and is very nutri- 
tious. With this seed, and their natural dish 
cascascia, the bride is literally crammed, and 
many actually die under the spoon. 
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Hair Dressing. : 

Turse tasteful and becoming styles of arranging the hair are easily ex- 
ecuted, Though they all require a considerable quantity of hair, any 
natural deficiency may readily be supplied by artistically-made ‘braids, 
curls, and chignons, which form the most elegant of all head-dresses, and 

vhich can be easily made to look precisely like one’s own hair. 

Maxie Ayrornerre. Corrvcrn.—In this, as in all the other styles 

rhich we give, a‘ small braid is made of the back hair, which serves. to 
lasten the chignon. Part the hair in a line from ear to ear; tie the back 
hair low in the neck ; brush the front hair upward, and confine it by means 
of a hoop of shell, jet, or gold; — arrange it in a puff, passing the ends 


underneath the same. Knot 


back hair low in the neck, then’ 


carry it loosely ‘upward, and finish 
with a bow on the crown. Two 
long curls, falling behind, and 
short. curls in the neck complete 
the coiffure. 

Josernine Corrrurs. — For 
this, make of a strand of the back 
hair a braid on the crown from an 
inch and a half to two inches long. 


Then wind the back hair over a 
crépé which covers the entire back 
of the head, in the manner shown 
- in the illustration, taking care. to 
hide the crépé completely. ‘The 


‘6 JOSEPHINE.” —FRONT. 





Crasr or Eayprian NECKLACE. 





‘* AMBASSADRESS.”—BACcK. 


4 


ends of the hair are con- 


cealed under the chignon. 
The chignon comb is fasten- 
ed in the small braid which 
we .have mentioned, and 
which serves to hold it more 
firmly. The front hair is 
waved, brushed upward, and 


arranged as shown in the - 


illustration. ‘A long curl, 
with short curls in the neck, 
finishes the coiffure. 

AMBASSADRESS Corr- 
FURE.—This coiffure . con- 
sists of a chignon of heavy 
braids’ and twisted strands. 
The front hair is arranged 
in the manner shown in the 
illustration, with short curls, 
and.a Josephine lock. A 
velvet bandeau with. bow and 
ends is placed on the hair. 

SévienéE . CoIrFURE.— 
This coiffure is well suited 
to evening dress. The back 
hair falls in long curls from 
the crown low in the neck. 
If the hair is not long enough 
a chignon of curls can be 
used over another of braids 
or twists: - The front hair is 
waved, and arranged as 
shown in the illustration. A 
coronet, formed of leaves, 
ribbons, and a bow, com- 
pletes the coiffure. 


Egyptian Necklace. 


Tuts pretty necklace is 
made of several strings of 
wax or crystal beads, falling 
low in the neck, as shown in 
the illustration. The origin- 
al consists of fourteen strings 
of wax-beads, the shortest 
of which is fifteen inches 


long, and each succeeding ~ 


one a third of an inch longer. 
These beads are fastened at 
the end to two loops of rib- 
bon-wire, covered with silk, 
and finished with hooks and 
eyes. The accompanying 
illustration shows this fast- 
ening of the full size. 
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Eeyrti1an NECKLACE. 


Lady’s Knitted Overshoe. 
Matertats for the pair: three ounces red 12-fold worsted wool, half an 


ounce gray double zephyr. 


Such an oyershoe as that designated by the illustration is intended for 


carriage wear, over thin evening slippers or gaiters. The model is knitted 
of red 19-fold zephyr, and is similar,to a ribbed stocking. The top is of. 


‘gray double zephyr. Begin by casting on 60 stitches; then knit 28 rounds ._ 


patent.- Next splice on the red wool, and knit 50 rounds ribbed two each 
way. The heel now begins. - This is knit like the preceding, in a ribbed 
peers and is cast off like a stocking. ‘Take up the side stitches of the 
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point de toile. _ Several 
such squares joined togeth- 
er form a pretty cover; 
singly, they may be used 
for covering toilette-cush- 
ions and the like. The 
entire foundation for a 
cover may also be netted 
at once, and the designs 
repeated as many times as 
may be required. The 
square counts 26 meshes 
in length and as. many in © 
breadth. Work the foun- 

dation~with medium size 

linen thread over a netting 

mesh of half-inch circumference 
in backward and forward rounds, 
beginning at a corner with two 
stitches foundation, and adding 
a stitch at the end of every round 
till the number of stitches counts 
27; work on that one round in 
the same number ; then diminish 
each round by one stitch at the 
end till only two stitches remain. 
These last two stitches are tied 
together in a knot without form- 
ing a new stitch. In order to 
work the guipure, for which finer 
thread is used, the foundation 
must be stretched on a little 
frame. Next, fill this out with 
the exception of the spaces al- 
lotted to the central and four 
corner figures in the so-called 
point d’esprit, the working of 
which is shown in the accompa- 
nying illustrations, and form, as 
shown, the wheels, or webs, which 
make the centres of the figures 
above mentioned. - Then stitch, 
collectively, the meshes intended 
for the close figures of the foun- 
dation in point de toile, and bor- 
der them, as shown in the illus- 
tration, with point de reprise. 
The outer edge of the central 
wheel is worked in close scallops. 
Then embroider-in flat stitch as 
shown in the pattern. The re- 


" lief-like leaves and twigs, which 


are worked in the square in point 
de reprise, can be formed by ref- 
erence to the accompanying illus- 
trations. 


Feather Flowers. 
See illustration, page 293. 

WE have already described in Har- 
per's Bazar, No. 10, the manner of 
making feather flowers. The illustra- “ 
tions which we give herewith are of nie 
doves’ feathers, and may be used for 
yarious ornamental purposes, such as 


bouquets for vases, ete. 


, and knit 62 rounds further in 


ribs. Now begin the tapering off by 
narrowing on both sides (each side of 
the sole). ‘This is done by knitting 2 « 
stitches together on each side of every 

round ‘so that the ribs come together 

like a wedge. When 14 stitches only 

remain between each point of narrow- 
ing, lay the upper and lower together, 

and knit every two opposite stitches 
like one stitch... ~ 


‘Square in Guipure Net. 
See illustration, page 293. 
Tue ‘design of this square is very 
beautiful. The flat embroidery of the 
-central figure is especially pretty on the 
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MY LAST MASQUERADE. 


VERY one is said to have his forte; and I 
have lately discovered that mine is masquer- 
ades, I have a liking for them. In the first 
place, a na rather improves my personal ap- 
pearance. I have a sublime consciousness that 
none can make me look worse, and a clear im- 
pression that some may make me look better. 

In a former Number mention was made of a 
little masquerade which I attended, and an illus- 
tration was given. In the present Number you 
will find a sketch of the last one which I honored 
with my presence, executed by my facile pencil. 

Not quite understanding all of the characters 
myself, it occurs to me that a slight explanation 
may be n . This I will now attempt for 
the benefit of the readers of the Bazar: 

In the first place, it must be understood that 
the affair came off up town in one of the finest 
houses on Fifth Avenue. Modesty forbids me 
to mention the owner ; bat, lest an erroneous im- 
pression should go abroad, I will merely state 
that it was not mine. The piano was taken out of 
the parlor for the occasion, and a palm-tree plant- 
ed in its plice. You see it there in the back- 
ground. It looks a little like a large feather- 
duster ; but that is the fault of the engraver. I 
drew a very good tree; but in cutting it he at- 
tempted to outdo me, and has indeed succeeded 
in carrying away the palm—in removing all idea 
of it, in fact. ¥ 

The most superficial observer can not fail to 
detect the Orientalism of the scene. Indeed 
nearly all who are seer ure Orientals. There is 
the Chinese lady in the fore-ground, to whom 
you have before been introduced. Some objec- 
tion was made to inviting her, on the ground 
that she did not belong to the established Church ; 
but the giver of the entertainment quietly re- 
marked, Shall we not take our Chinese in our 
inn? and put her down-on the list. Besides, he 
urged, what should we do without our Tease? 

‘To that thought, perhaps, I also was indebted 
for an invitation; it certainly would not do to 
slight a Boheamian. 

It was well that they were not too particular 
about whom they asked, for at the last moment 
the party looked so small that it was suggested 
that the lame, the halt, and the blind should*be 
called in. 

Not having any cripples convenient I am going 
out to maim a few men on the avenue, after 
which the courtesies of the evening will be ex- 
tended to them. ‘That is I with a huge notched 
knife.. It is easy enough to raise the blind, you 


see, at a moment’s notice, by just stepping to the. 


window. 

The military-looking man, with a slouched 
hat and full beard, whom you see on the extreme 
left, is General Grant. He has little to do fur 
{he maintenance of the réle but to stand still and 
say nothing. Unfortunately, he had his voice 
shot away in action. 

In the two girls, one of whom bears a bouquet 
and her arm, which seems to be establishit® a 
Jean on her shoulder, you have specimens of the 
finest peasantry in the world. ‘Their costumes 
show that they are not Irish. 

The chap with checked garments, doubled up 
in a heap, is a merry Andrew—his last name is 
not Johnson, for he could scarcely be ‘‘ merry” 
were he that ‘‘ Andrew.” 

The little girl with a keg on is a vivandiére. 
As it is expected that the party will continue 
after twelve she has made a wise provision in 
view of the excise law. Never could she have 
been one of the foolish virgins who started to 
have a time of it without filling their kegs. She 
is extending a cordial glass, or a glass of cordial, 
to the Chinese lady. 

‘This is not holding the glass up to nature, but 
to ill-nature, apparently, for the daughter of Con- 
fucius seems about to strike her with a fan. 
Think of a fanning mill in a drawing-room, and 
between ladies, too! What chaffing there would 
be! 

As before explained, that is I with the notched 
knife, attired as a guardian of the harem, It is 
considered a unique dress. 

‘The lady on my left has just made a joke, and 
is inquiring, Did you see it? 

I reply, Yes, I saw it, suiting the action to the 
word by experimenting on my engagement fin- 
ger, as you will notice in the engraving, adding, 
I saw it but a moment, on finding that the thing 
really scratches. 

‘The lady makes answer that I am always full 
of strange saws and modern insolences, and goes 
off wrapping a string of beads round her neck, as 
though she found me too cool. 

The other lady, with helmet, epaulets, and a 
double row of buttons down the front, is a female 
warrior. 

It might seem at first blush that the fellow 
bending his face near to hers was an explorer, 
and bent on discove_‘ng the mouth of the Ama- 
zon, but not so. That is Hamlet, and he is ask- 
ing her whether she is a hail fellow well met, or 
a well fellow, helmet, in revenge for her having 
asked him a few minutes previously why his 
soliloquy was like an uncut quarter of pork, ex- 
vlaining that it was because it was Ham let alone, 
bidding him, too, to go his ways, for she knew 
his trichanx and his manners. 

‘The couple immediately on my right are Turks. 
Those are turkey feathers in their caps. From 
one lady’s wearing a sash round her waist it 
might be inferred that she has a secret pane 
somewhere, but there is no telling about women; 
you can't see through them, even when they 
seem lighted up withemotion. This lady is very 
pretty, but that is no good and sufficient reason 
why she should be dancing up and down on-my 
toes, as you see she is doing in the picture. 

It is all very well for persons to tread the light 
fantastic toe, but none of mine come under that 
category, and I am not fond of having them trod. 

In the back-ground, on the stairs, you see a 





tableau, representing the prison scene in Marie 
Antoinette. Ristori and her critic will be recog- 
nized as the central figures; the latter has just 
finished an ode to tired Nature's sweet Ristori, 
and is repeating it to the tired-looking jailer, who 
vainly waits for balmy sleep to come in: The 
figure leaning against the pillar js Grau, disguised 
as an Indian chief. He has been quite success- 
ful, and thinks there is a season for every thing— 
even Italian opera. ‘ 

As for the other figures miscellaneously scat- 
tered around, I know little about them. Evi- 
dently none are lay figures, since all are standing 
up, and their silence indicates that they can by 
no possibility be figures of speech. If any read- 
ers of the Raine want the credit of having been 
at my masquerade, they can buy a copy, seize 
upon any unoccupiéd, undescribed, and ‘inde- 
scribable figure they please, and, like stern mel- 
ancholy, mark him or her for their own. I 
promise never. to let on about it. 

But if any really wish to attend my masquer- 
ades and be furnished with first-class costumes 
and conundrums, they must apply either person- 
ally or by letter, giving references from their last 
party, and stating whether or not they have any 
objection to going a short distance into the coun- 
try. Inrco. 





WILD ROSES. 


I waLkep in the’ joyous morning, 
The morning of June and life, 
Ere the birds had ceased to warble 

Their sweetest of love and strife. 


I walked alone in the morning, 
And who so glad as I 

When I saw the pale wild roses 
Hang from the branch on high? 


But the day was all before me, 
The tumult of youth’s delight— 

Why bear a burden of roses 
Before the calm of the night? 


So I kissed the roses and lightly 
I breathed of their breath divine. 
It is time when I come back, I said, 
"To make the sweet roses mine. 


I returned in the joyless evening; 
I yearned with passion then, 
For the pale and peerless roses 
I never should see again. 


For another had taken delight 
In color and perfume rare, 
And another hand had gathered 
My roses beyond compare. 


I may wander east, may wander west, 
Wherever the sun doth shine; 

I never shall find the wild roses, 
The roses I thought were mine. 








ST. CECILIA. 


OLD—bitterly cold—the ground hard frozen, 
like a granite rock—the sharp wind piercing 
to your lungs like the sudden stab of a dagger— 
the air full of frigid, mocking brilliance, such as 
one might fancy glimmers through the jeweled 
ice-mountains of Arctic wildernesses! So faded 
away the orange splendors of the chill February 
sunset, and pale little Janet Colyer, watching its 
dying light from the school-room window, thought 
of the golden beds of daffodils she had played 
among as a child, and almost fancied, like Ten- 
nyson’s love-lorn hero, that they had- blossomed 
anew, in a sort of floral resurrection, on the far- 
off edges of Cloud-land., 

Poor Janet! She had need of a glimpse of 
poetic imagery once in a while to cheer her pro- 
saic life. What with decimal fractions, words 
of three syllables, concealed anarchy and flat re- 
bellion within her limited kingdom, she had had a 
hard day's work, with the legacy of a severe head- 
ache at its end. 

‘“‘That’s right, nurse!” said Master Joseph 
Trevor, hammering noisily away at the disjointed 
limbs of a wooden toy by the red, shining grate, 
‘‘take the children away, I and Miss Colyer 
are tired of their racket!” . 

** And ain’t you comin’ to your tea, Master 
Joe?” demanded the portly Irish woman. 

‘*Me? No! What do you take me for?” dis- 
dainfully responded this representative of Young 
America. ‘‘/'m old enough to eat my dinner with 
the folks down stairs. Besides, Jack’s coming 
to-night, and I want to hear all about Japan, 
where the natives walk about with plates turned 
upside down on their heads, and long braid- 
ed pigtails—think of that, nurse! I ain’t sure 
but I shall go as cabin-boy myself, next time the 
Icaria sails, if one’s mother didn’t make such a 
foulish fuss !” 

‘* Nurse” retreated with her small convoy of 
children, holding up both hands, and sorely be- 
wildered by the discrepancy that existed between 
Master Joseph’s molasses taffy and wooden rope- 
dancer, and his very mature and ambitious views 
on the subject of foreign travel and: Japan! 

**You see, Miss Colyer,” went on Joe, patron- 
izingly, ‘‘ I’m getting sick of this miultiplication- 
table business, and half a dollar a week isn’t 
enough pocket money, so I guess I'll strike out 
in a new direction. Don’t you wish you were a 
man, Miss Colyer?” 

‘* Sometimes, Joe.” 

She was leaning her chin on her hand and 
looking musingly into the fire. So 

“*T do,” said Joe, desperately flinging the mem- 
bers of the wooden dancer upon the red-hot coals. 
** Well, Miss Colyer, here goes for the parlor!” 

Janet stood by the fire, listening vaguely to the 
series of perilous leaps by which Master Joseph 
descended to the lower regions. Her head did 
ache very badly; it would have been an incon- 
ceivable luxury to lie down on the old crimson- 
covered lounge for a while, or to sit and doze in 





the easy-chair, with shut eyes and relaxed ener- 
go: But Juxuries were not in Janet Colyer’s 

ne. 
“If I'am to be a governess all my days, I 
must try.and x yt myself,” she thought, let- 
ting down the'red moreen curtains, and lighting 


‘the gas. And she sat down to her crayon draw- 


ing with a little sigh of depressed resolution. 

She was a slender, black-eyed little creature, 
with jetty, arched brows, a tiny, mournful 
mouth—hollow-cheeked and grave—a girl whom 
you would have called ‘‘ rather pretty,” and ’no- 
thing more, 

Yet Janet Colyer had had a lover one, who 
had worshiped the very ground her small feet 
trod on! 

A soft mist hung on her eyelashes, obscuting 
the serene face of her half-completed ‘St. Ce- 
cilia,” as the merry-echo of voices and laughter 
floated up from the rooms below. Not that there 
was any rank growth of jealousy in Janet’s nature 
—not that she would have joined them if she 
could—but it was hard, to be so entirely alone! 
And the indescribable chill of home - sickness 
crept over her heart as the fog creeps up on some 
lonely headland at night—the bitter, bitter home- 
sickness of one who has no home. 

Crimson carpets, soft as the first velvet moss 
of the spring forests ; ceilings tinted with creamy 
gold paneled in gray; curtains that swept in 
waves of deep color to the floor—this room 
was not much like Lieutenant Audley’s nar- 
row cabin on the stanch old Jcaria. Nor was 
there aught suggestive of the bitter winter blasts 
in the basket of waxen japonicas, and crimson 
reses, and scented geranium leavés that exhaled 


spicy currents of perfume from the gilded table’ 


under the chandelier. 

Antonia Trevor sat at the’ piano, softly strik- 
ing melodious octaves and stormy chords of 
chromatic sweetness, with’ one hand, while she 
talked to'her cousin. * A tall, fair-haired beauty, 
with a skin like alabaster, large, china-blue eyes, 
and red, dewy lips; she knew just how to make 
the most of her natural advantages, and looked 
exceedingly lovely in her light-blue silk dress, 
with English violets drooping amidst the yéllow 
meshes of her beautiful, abundant hair. | 

Lieutenant Audley looked at her, as he walked 
slowly up and down the long room, as oné might 
contemplate some beautiful, soulless picture: 

Nature had not made Antonia a good talker ; 
but she tried her best; now, to amuse arid enter- 
tain the cousin whose convalescence from @ weari- 
some illness kept him from outside diversions, and 
threw him, as it were, into her power. 

“Tt seems so strattge, Jack,” slie said;-with a 
little melodious laugh—a laugh she ‘‘ did” very 
well, and prided herself upon. 

‘*What seems strange ?” he asked, brusquely. 

“That you, reared in luxury and accustomed 
to every refinenient, should so decidedly prefer 
the hardships of naval life, and the outlandish 
ways of foreign countries!” ~ 

John Audley stopped, facing his pretty cousin, 
and leaning against the marble mantle where an 
alabaster Psyche bent over him with tender out- 
stretched arms. - 

‘*T would rather be on the salt-water, even 
were it asa common sailor, than to live the most 
luxurious life as a landsman,” he said, deliberate- 


‘Then society has no charms for you?” ~ 

‘*Society—a mere name for the hollowness of 
forms—a whited sepulchre—a galvanized skele- 
ton, dressed up to counterfeit vitality !” 

“* Dear me, Jack, how horrible! But your 
home and your friends—” 

‘*'They contrive to exist exceedingly well with- 
out me,” he answered, a little bitterly. ‘* What 
ties have I, like the rest of my kind? What 
should keep me at home ?” 

The china-blue eyes drooped beneath their 
long golden lashes—the softest rose-tint crept up 
into Miss ‘Trevor’s cheek. 

‘‘Y «hing, of course,” she said, plaintively, 
*‘unl- s our wishes—my wishes—have some 
weight with you!” 

Lisutenant Audley. bit-his lip; had he been 
alone he would have broken into a whistle. 
There were other dangers than those of the deep 
sea, Malay pirates, and typhoid fevers. Miss 
Antonia Trevor was laying formal siege to the 
snug little property that Jack, honést-hearted 
sailor that he’ was, contemplated with so little 
self-gratulation. He looked Antonia full in the 
face with a curious smile. She colored in spite 


of herself, and tapped her foot on the floor with’ 


ill- suppressed vexation that she should have 
shown her cards so very plainly. 

**You are tired, Jack? I keep selfishly for- 
getting how weak you must be.” 

‘*Not tired, thanks—only ennuyée. I'll run 
up stairs and see the little folks a few minutes 
before dinner, Antonia.” 

And there was an end of the téte-a-téte that 
Antonia Trevor had planned so skillfully. £n- 
nuyée and in her presence! Who but a stupid 
sailor would have confessed to sucha’ feeling! 
Antonia could have cried’from anger and morti- 
fication. : 

Janet Colyer started from her drawing as the 
door swung open, and Lieutenant Audley walk- 
ed, unannounced, into the solitary. precincts of 
the school-room. And, perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, the sailor was quite as much surprised 
as she. 

He turned red and white—patsed an instant, 
and then advanced. 

‘Jenny! Jenny Colyer!” 

Poor Janet! She rose up, and sat down again, 
trembling like a forlorn little autumn leaf, as 
John Audley’s warm, strong hand closed so firm- 
ly over her cold palm. 

** You won't speak tome, Jenny? I know we 
parted coldly; it was.a ridiculous quarrel, and I 
was wrong all the way through. But youll for- 
give me, Jenny? You'll not bear malice now ?” 

She tried vainly to draw away her hand. 





**TI—I don’t think you understand, John, 
You are Mrs. Trevor’s guest, I suppose—and— 
and I am only the nursery governess.” 

**Pshaw!” he exclaimed, impetuously. ‘I 
don’t care if you are the scullicn, Janet! Tell 
me that I am forgiven !” 

Ah, poor St. Cecilia! she received very little 
more attention that evening. So absorbed in 
reminiscences of olden time were the naval officer 
and the nursery governess that even the ominous 
sparkle of Mrs. Trevor's steel-gray eyes, as she 
swept past the partially open door, half pausing 
as she did so, failed to attract their notice. 

At length the silver tinkle of the state dimer- 
beil‘summoned Lieutenant Audley to the formal 
party. below. . He rose. 

** And you, Janet?” 

**Oh, I dined long’ago, with the children and 
the nurse. Iam only governess, you know; and 
I never go into the rooms down stairs.” 

yen he was gone, and Janet was all alone, 
she leaned her head ‘against the top of the great 
easy-chair, so happy, so ineffably peaceful; and 
her hollow cheeks glowed with a delicate, peachy 
pink as’she repeated softly to herself, 

> I think—I am almost sure—he loves me 

et 1” 

Alas! all our blissful dreams come to an end 
sooner of later, and Janet Colyer’s brief glimpse 
of Elysiam was no exception to the general rule. 

She always came down to her little schooi- 
room early, but on the morning that succeeded her 
short-lived inéss there was an occupant even 
more punctual than herself—Mrs. Trevor, in rus- 
tling robes“of heavy black silk, and eyes as hard 
as balls of glistening steel. 

* -morning, Miss Colyer,” she said, in 
measured accents. ‘‘ You will find on that table 
four dollars and seventy-five cents—the amount 
now due you, I believe?” 

Janet took up the money with trembling fin- 
gers. What new avalanche of evil was impend- 
ing? 

“*Ts it correct, Miss Colyer?” grimly ques- 
tioned the elder lady. 

‘* Quite so, Madam.” 

‘*Then have the goodness to pack up you~ 
things and leave the house immediately.” 

‘* Mrs. ‘Trevor !” 

Jatiet caught at the table for support; the room 
seemed to swim round her. 

“*T believe I render myself intelligible, Miss 
Colyer. And, although I do not feel myself un- 
der atiy-obligations to state the cause of your dis- 
missal; I -have'no objection to tell you that I caz 
not harbor under my roof any person who con- 
ducts herself toward an engaged gentleman as 
you did toward my cousin, Lieutenant Audley, 
last evening, I—ahem—I really shudder to think 
of my children being exposed to such very ques- 
tionable influences !” 

‘* Mrs. Trevor,” said poor Janet, desperately, 
“‘will you state my offenses a little more clear- 
ly? I am w-aware of having in any way de- 
served this unkind, unwomanly language. Nor 
did I for an instant imagine that Lieutenant 
Audley—” 

“There is an—an understanding between him 
and his cousin Antonia,” said Mrs. Trevor, tap- 
ping her fingers uneasily against the window-seat. 
‘*Further than this I really must be excused 
from any argument or conversation with you. 
Be pleased to hasten your preparations.” 

Janet looked confusedly at Mrs. Trevor. 

‘Madam, I am homeless, almost penniless. 
You can see the falling snow—you hear the wind. 
Give me until to-morrow morning at this time.” 

‘* Not one hour,” sternly returned the matron. 
‘*T have told you what to expect. I wish to see 
my orders carried out immediately.” 

There was no further remonstrance on Janet's 
lip. Silently she made up her little packet of 
worldly goods—ah! how slender and small it was! 
—silently she crept down the softly- carpeted 
stairs, and went out, into the blinding whirls of 
snow with a fever’ of resentful anguish at her 
heart that made her happily unconscious of the 
howling blast and eddying drifts of snow. 

‘The most unaccountable thing in the world, 
my dear John,” said Mrs. Trevor, turning the 
solid silver faucet of her gorgeous coffee-urn. 
‘* Gone away before any of the family were up, 
leaving no clew or message as to her where-~ 
abouts. I really fear there must be something 
wrong with her brain. An old acquaintance of , 
yours, you say? Dear me—how romantic!” 

Lieutenant Audley did not reply ; but his frank 
ear somehow detected the hollow ring in his 
cousin’s soft voice. 

‘‘ There his been underhand dealing here,” 
he thought to himself, indignant, he scarce knew 
why. ,‘‘ PoorJanet—poor little suffering, soli- 
tary Jenny! I will find her, or—” 

What the altérnative was we are never des- 
tined to know. 

Did John Audley imagine for an instant what 
a hopeless affair it was to search for a little nurs- 
ery governess through the brick-and-mortar wil- 
dernesses of New York? Not he! Years ago, 
when the little Zcaria lay under the murderous 
fire of Fort Fisher, he had looked calmly at the 
seemingly impregnable fortifications with the qui- 
et resolve to conquer or die. . Nor was his reso- 
lution 1 whit less firm now. 

He had a motive at last, and he pined no more 
for foam-crested billow or salt sea-breeze. 

But'the slow days came and went—the grad- 
ually lengthening days of February—and his ea- 
ger, feverish search was all in vain. 

John Audley was‘growing thin and pale. Not 
but that his convalescence progressed as favora- 
bly as he had any right to expect, but his mind 
was racked with incessant surmises, agonized 
doubts lest Janet had in reality fled from him, 
instead of being, as he had at first conjectured, ex- 
pelled from the house by his manceuvring relatives. 

“TI loved her. She might have known it. 
And she might also have known that I would not 
persecute her with selfish importunities if she 
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chose to refuse me. Oh, Janet! my little lost 
Janet! if I had but the slightest clew to this 
strange enigma!” 

The gray dusk was gathering in the narrow 
street, whither the restless impulse of motion 
had unconsciously guided John Audley’s unquiet 
footsteps, when suddenly a brace of brilliant gas- 
lights flashed into the dark dinginess of a ‘‘ sec- 
ond-hand” store window, where violins and 
smoothing-irons, carpets, crockery, and accordi- 
ons seemed to elbow one another in the general 
confusion, And, in-the midst of the méle, 
coarsely framed in tawdry gilt, smiled down the 
heavenly face of the crayon ‘‘St. Cecilia” that 
Janet Colyer had been working at that evening. 

‘Did you wish to buy it, Sir?” demanded a 
sharp-faced female, in a dirty worsted shawl, who 
was mending lace behind the counter. ‘‘ It’s 
some Catholic saint or other; it was drawed by 
my up-stairs lodger, a Miss Colyer—a nice little 
creetur, Sir, but very poor, and one nat’rally gets 
uneasy when the rent ain't paid reg lar like.” 

John Audley hesitated a moment—but he con- 
quered the first eager impulse. He purchased 
the sweet-eyed ‘‘St. Cecilia” and left the little 
second-hand store, glad to escape from its close 
and stifling atmosphere. 

‘*No,” he thought, ‘‘I will not venture to 
force myself upon her until I can be sure that 
my presence will not be unwelcome. And how 
to ascertain? Qh, true-love’s kindly saint, never 
mortal needed thy benison more than I!” 

Clear and cold the next day dawned; but 
Janet Colyer had no money to spend in coals, 
and consequently her little room was very, very 
chilly, as she moved quietly about, with the cruel 
sunshine playing on her jet-black hair and a faded 
shawl wrapped round her.slender shoulders, 

‘* Miss Colyer!” 

She had not heard the tap, and started as the 
sharp-faced woman who ‘tended shop” below 
stairs entered boldly into the room and sat, pant- 
ing, down on the side of the bed. The color 
mounted into Janet’s cheek. 

‘*T—I am very sorry about the rent, Mrs. Car- 
son: indeed it shall be paid, as soon as—” 

**QOh, ’twa’n’t the rent,” said the woman, with 
a chuckle; ‘‘I’ve paid myself. Your picter of 
the woman a-playin’ on the harp was sold last 
night, and the price jest covered the back rent. 
Ten dollars, with the price of the frame took out. 
*Tain’t that as ’ve come about—it’s a note.” 

And from her greasy apron-pocket she pro- 
duced a little white missive, which she laid on 
the table, and departed as abruptly as she had 
made hér appearance. 

Janet took up the note and broke the seal, with 
a half-defined apprehension of some new evil 
close at hand. It was very brief. 

“ Janet,” it said, ‘‘do you remember the days 
of our boy and girl love? By the memory of 
those long-past hours, I beseech you to look fa- 
vorably on my petition. Janet, if you love me 
still—if you think you can learn to love me—give 
me but one glance of your eyes, one flutter of 
your hand, to tell me that I may have you for 
my life-long treasure. Janet, I am awaiting 
your answer.” 

That was all. Yet it came like a new pulse 
of life to tired, weary Janet. He was not en- 
gaged to blue-eyed Antonia ‘Trevor—he loved 
her, and her alone—he had been faithful to her 
through time and separation! She tied on her 
little black silk bonnet, with the one battered 
rose in its trimming; she adjusted the faded 
shawl, trying the while to still the beating of her 
happy, tumultuous heart, and came down the 
narrow wooden stairs light as a bird, yet almost 
fearing to wake and find it all a sweet dream. 

But it was no baseless delusion of a disordered 
brain. Lieutenant Audley was there, awaiting 
her—pacing up and down the street, with eyes 
whose eager wistfulness unconsciously betrayed 
the fevered anxiety that was burning within him. 

** Janet?” he said, inquiringly, as he took her 
hand. 

SO OGS 

“* My Janet—my little, dark-eyed jewel!” he 
* murmured, drawing her arm close within his. 

You never would have taken them for a pair 
of lovers, so quiet and commonplace was their 
appearance as they walked through the streets ; 
and so they went, composedly, to a little church 
whose gray gables nestled in a neighboring street, 

, like some ghostly relic of the past, and were mar- 
ried, in the shifting, frosty brightness of the win- 
ter morning. 

** For I can’t afford to run the risk of any more 
misunderstandings and separations,” said Lieu- 
tenant Audley, resolutely. 

‘*T declare, it’s too bad, Jack,” said Miss An- 
tonia Trevor, atfectedly tossing back her flossy, 
golden ringlets.’ ‘‘I haven't had a single birth- 
day present all day—and I’m nineteen. You 
know, our birthdays are the same, with ten years 
interval of age—and I've a great mind not to give 
you the slippers I have been embroidering.” 

** Ah, I do seem to remember,” said Lieutenant 
Audley, who had just entered, apparently in some- 
thing ofahurry. ‘‘No presents, eh? ‘The guard- 
ian genius of birthdays has been more generous 
with me.” 

‘*Indeed!” said Antonia, coquettishly, ‘and 
what has he sent you ?” 

‘A wife!” : 

“A wife!” echoed Miss Antonia, incredu- 
lously. 

**Yes; I was married this morning to Janet 
Colyer.” 

And he walked quietly up stairs to take pos- 
session of his dressing-boxes, trunks, and-meer- 
schaums, before taking his final congé. 

While Janet, sitting at the hotel-window all 
alone, with the St. Cecilia smiling on her from 
the wall, watched the datfodil glow of sunset and 
thought of that other sunset, oh, so long ago! and 
yet the almanac said it was scarcely a mdnth! 

And the tears that fell were sweeter and more 
blissful than any smiles. 


DOWN AMONG THE FAIRIES. 


NCE there was a little girl, long ago in the 
dark ages, whose name was Effie. e was 
very good-tempered, and as affectionate a little 
thing when you merely wanted to play as any one 
could desire; but when you didn’t want to play 
she was the very idlest little monkey in the world. 
There never was any body before Effie’s time so 
hopelessly idle as she was. By the time she was 
eight years old she didn’t know four letters in the 
whole alphabet ; and as for using her needle, she 
could hardly have done so much as a bit of plain 
hemming to save her life. Her mother had had 
ten governesses for her in succession, but it was 
all no use; there was nothing in the world that 
Effie would learn. 

So, at last, when her eighth birthday came, 
and there was not the slightest sign of improve- 
ment in her, her father and mother saw quite 
clearly that the only thing that could be done 
with her was to give her over to the fairies; and, 
accordingly, they dismissed her last governess, 
and with a heavy heast the poor mother one aft- 
ernoon set off in a coach and six and drove to the 
gate of fairy-land. 

She knocked at the door, and almost instantly 
three staid and dignified fairies came out to speak 
to her, and to them the mother told all her trou- 
ble; and as soon as she had told it the three fair- 
ies all began to grin and chuckle in the most sur- 
prising way. 

‘*Ah, you'll never make any thing of her— 
that’s as clear as daylight!” said the first fairy, 
nodding her head. 

“Oh no, quite useless to think of you making 
any thing of her,” cried the second fairy, as if the 
very idea was quite laughable. ‘‘ Fairy-land is 
the place for her.” 

“*Yes, yes, send her to us. We'll make her 
learn, I'll warrant you!” cried the third fairy. 

So, finding them all so charmingly of one 
mind, the poor mother could only sigh and an- 
swer meekly that she had no doubt she had bet- 
ter take their advice. ‘‘ Though it will be a ter- 
rible pain for me to part with her,” she said, ‘‘and 
if it wasn’t for her good—” 

‘* But it is for her good!” chimed all the three 
fairies together. And the mother answered, sad- 
ly, ‘* Well, I suppose it is,” and could hardly keep 
the tears out of her eyes. 

‘*And the sooner she comes the better, my 
lady,” said the first fairy. 

But, after much urging, they agreed to let Effie 
remain at home until twelve o'clock of the follow- 
ing night. 

**But mind, not a single hour longer than 
that,” said the eldest fairy, knitting her brows 
and looking very severe ; and the lady said, meek- 
ly, that it shouldn’t be even a moment longer. 
** And, I suppose,” she continued, ‘‘ a year would 
be about long enough for her to stay with you?” 
And she gave a look into their faces that might 
have melted any body’s heart. 

“A year! We never receive any one for a 
shorter period than seven years,” said the third 
fairy, severely. 

And then the poor mother gave a little scream. 

‘*And shall I never see her for seven long 
years?” she cried; ‘oh, my little Effie!” and 
the tears ran down her cheeks. 

But the fairies said No, most decidedly she 
could not see her for seven years. If she wanted 
her back at the end of that time she could come 
and take her, but as for their receiving her for 
any shorter period it was a thing that was never 
done, and was against all the rules of fairy-land. 

So the poor mother could only sigh again most 
deeply and heavily, and go her way. What bet- 
ter could she do? 

It was a sorrowful day that followed. Effie, 
indeed, was happy enough, for she knew nothing 
of what was before her; but the poor father and 
mother were very sorrowful, and when they said 
good-night to her for the last time, their hearts 
ached as if they were going to break. But it was 
no use to think that they would make one final 
attempt more at home to cure Effie of her idle 
ways; what was done was beyond recall. So 
they kissed their little girl again and again, and 
then she went to bed; and the fairies came when 


. she was fast asleep and carried her away to fairy- 
land. 


When she awoke next morning you can fancy 
what a state of bewilderment she was in. She 
had gone to sleep comfortably tucked up in her 
cot, and when she awoke she was lying on a 
bank strewn over with rose-leaves (fairies, you 
know, use rose-leaves for blankets and sheets), 
and great trees over her head, with their leaves 
all of gold, and such sweet sounds of wonderful 
music floating around her as little Effie had cer- 
tainly never heard before in all her life. 

Of course she sat up, and rubbed her eyes, and 
began to stare with all her might; but the longer 
she stared the more amazed she grew; and all at 
once a score or more of fairies upon horseback 
came into view. ‘The wonderful little creatures 
coming toward her were fairies, Effie knew well 
enough, but how could she tell merely by the look 
of them whether they were good fairies or bad ? 

They saw her in an instant; they jumped down 
from their horses, and they skipped about upon 
the grass, and they leaped and danced round 
Effie until she was dreadfully bewildered. But 
they were evidently a most merry little crew; 
and Effie loved merriment. It was quite clear, 
too, that they meant to be.friendly with her. 

“Ha, ha! so you've come to live in fairy-land!” 
they chirped. ‘‘I hope you like it, my dear! 
We're practicing our steps, you see. Come and 
play with us! Come and play with us! Come 
and play with us!” the while bevy of them began 


to squeak at last, leaping and holding out their 
hands to Effie. 

So Effie skipped forward and began to dance 
too as merrily as the rest. On a sudden a little 
sound caught the fairies’ ears, and in an instant, 
before Effie could conceive what had come over 





them, the whole troop scampered from the place, 





leaving poor little Effie stopped suddenly in the 
middle of her wild dance, standing all alone, be- 
wildered and dazed. 

She was not, however, left alone very long. 
Three more fairies came bustling forward, quite 
of another sort from those wild monkeys who had 
just departed, 

They looked grim, and even sour, as they 
stepped up.in a business-like way, with all their 
six eyes fixed on Effie’s face. 

‘*Good-morning to you! Humph! You've 
been dancing!” said the first fairy, curtly. 

‘**Dancing isn’t allowed at this hour of the 
day. . You'll have to learn that, my young lady,” 
said the second fairy, sharply. 

‘¢ And a good many other things, too; a good 
many other things, too,” said the third fairy. 

The little girl looked into the three fairies’ faces, 
and shivered. 

‘* I want to go home!” she called out suddenly. 
‘*T don’t know howI came here. Oh, let me go 
home!” 

“Don’t you trouble yourself about getting 
home, my dear,” said the eldest fairy. ‘‘ Your 
mother has sent you here, and you are going to 
live with us in fairy-land, and a very nice place 
you'll find it.” 

“* But I can't live here; I want to go home; I 
prs my mother!” cried poor little Eftie, passion- 
ately. 

“* We'll all be mothers to you, my dear. Will 
that satisfy you?” asked the third fairy. But for 
poor Effie’s answer there came only a great sob 
and a flood of bitter tears. 

However, there was real business to be done. 
Effie had come to fairy-land on purpose to be 
cured of her idleness, and the three fairies in- 
tended it to be no fault of theirs if she wasn’t 
cured in a pretty short space of time, for the set- 
ting of tasks was a sort of work that these fairies 
found perfectly delightful. 

They wouldn’t give her what was the least dif- 
ficult at first, they said, sweetly ; she should have 
something to-day that was quite easy and pleas- 
ant. So the eldest of the fairies took her where 
a beautiful shrub was growing, all covered over 
with crimson flowers. Here she stood still, and 
looking at Effie quite pleasantly— 

‘All you will have to do this morning, my 
dear,” she said, ‘‘ will be to count the leaves upon 
this pretty tree. It’s a piece of work scarcely 
worth mentioning—such a mere trifle, and may 
be completed in a couple of hours at farthest. 
Take the utmost care not to break off any of the 
leaves or blossoms, and don’t come nearer the 
plant than is absolutely necessary. But above 
all, see that you count correctly. Now begin, 
and lose no time.” 

And with that the fairy nodded and smiled 
good-humoredly, and in another moment she was 
gone, and Effie was left alone. 

It was a strange thing to give her to do, the 
child thought to herself, a sort of thing that was 
as much play as work, it seemed to her. How- 
ever, as it was so like playing, she had no par- 
ticular objection to count them, and began with 
a pretty good grace. 

But, alas for poor little Effie’s hopes of a 
quickly-done and easy task! For the first min- 
ute or two it had all been easy enough. She 
began at the top of the bush, and got hold of a 
nice leafy branch, and counted away, ‘‘one, two, 
three,” quite glibly and at her ease. But by the 
time she had told off about fifty leaves it suddenly 
struck her that she had passed over a certain little 
spray. Had she passed it over or not? She 
paused to consider, and while she considered, she 
first forgot the number she had reached to, and 
then she forgot the place on the branch where 
she had stopped. ‘‘ Oh, how stupid of me!” she 
cried, vexed and disappointed. ‘‘ Now I must 
begin over again.” And with a sigh she recom- 
menced her work. 

But again, and again, and again the same thing 
happened. She forgot what she had counted and 
what she hadn’t,; and got confused, and lost her 
place, and had to begin afresh. 

At last, bursting into tears, she threw herself 
down on the grass at the foot of the tree, and 
declared that she neither could nor would go on 
counting any more. So she sat on the grass 
sobbing, and thinking of her mother and the 
pleasant days at home, till the fairy returned. 

‘* Hey-day! what’s the matter here?” she ex- 
claimed, sharply. 

And then poor little Effie got up sadly, and 
told her that for the life of her she couldn't 
count the leaves. 

‘*Not count the leaves, you little goose!” 
cried the fairy. ‘*‘ What in the world is the 
good of you if you can’t even so much as count 
leaves? Look at me!” And stepping to the 
bush, the fairy leaped up among the branches, 
and certainly began to count the leaves at a most 
amazing rate. Whether she really counted them 
all or not it was indeed impossible for Effie to 
say, but she ran up the -hundreds so fast that 
even to listen to her was a thing to take away 
your breath, and at the end of ten minutes down 
she jumped lightly again upon the ground, and 
triumphantly declared that on the tree, from top 
to bottom, there were exactly six thousand and 
forty-nine leaves—neither more nor less. 

** And this is what you have the face to tell 
me you have found it impossible to do in the 
course of two whole hours !” said the fairy, indig- 
nantly. 

“*} am sureI did try to doit. I am very sor- 
ry I was so stupid,” she said, sadly. ‘‘ I hope I 
shall do the next thing you set me better.” 

“*T’m sure I hope so too,” answered the fairy, 
dryly. ‘* But come—it’s no use crying about it. 
As this is your first day I'll pass the matter over. 
It will be my sister’s turn, however, to set you 
your task to-morrow, and I warrant you you'll 
find her a stiffer kind of customer to deal with. 
Now, then, if you like, you may go and play; 
but mind you keep out of mischief,” said the 





fairy, sternly. 





And away she went, and left Effie to amuse 
and console herself as she best could. 

For a little while Effie was sad enough; but 
after a little while, as she went wandering on in 
the glowing, golden light, with every thing about 
her looking so strange, and beautiful, and new, 
she presently began to take heart again, and to 
think that perhaps, after all, it wouldn't be se 
very hard to live for a time in fairy-land. ‘‘ Oh, 
if there were only some other childrén here, how 
nice it would be!” she exclaimed to herself, 
when what should she see, not fifty yards away 
from her—a real living human child, sitting and 
sewing by the river’s edge. 

“Oh!” cried Effie, at this unlooked-for sight, 
and sprang forward with such eagerness that in 
half a dozen seconds she was at the little girl’s 
side. ‘‘Oh, I am so glad! Where have you 
come from? How long have you been here? 
Who are you?” cried Effie, throwing her arms 
about her, and quite breathless with delight. 

But the child shrank back a little, and lifted 
up her eyes with a strange, unsurprised look. 

**T’ve been here a long time—I don’t know 
how long,” she said, slowly. ‘‘Oh yes; a long, 
long time!” she said, and turned again to her 
work, and quietly went on sewing. 

She was making wonderful little fairy gar- 
ments out of a piece of silver gossamer—making 
them so daintily and so wonderfully quickly. 

Effie stood looking at her in a kind of fright- 
ened amazement. Was she a human child or 
not? she thought. 

**T have four-and-twenty more of them to 
make,” the child said, just in the same slow, 
tired way, when Effie had stood silently staring 
at her for a minute or more; ‘‘and it will be 
hard work to get them done. ‘They must all be 
finished, you know, for the dance to-night.” 

‘*But how can you make four-and-twenty 
dresses before night?” cried Effie, quite aghast. 

‘*Oh, I have often as much as that to do,” 
said the child, quietly. ‘‘1 made forty dresses 
the other day. One gets used to doing things 
very quickly here. But don’t talk to me, please,” 
she said, all in the same weary, sorrowful way. 

For a long, long time they sat quiet together, 
till at length the child laid down the last of the 
long line of dresses, and gave a little sigh. 

“They're all ready now, unless there should 
be any thing to alter in them. Sometimes they 
don’t fit, you know, and then that gives me a 
great deal of trouble,” she said, in her sad, pa- 
tient voice. 

‘**T wish you would tell me who you are, and 
why you are made to do these things?” said 
Effie. 


‘* The fairies make me do them,” the child re- 
plied. ‘‘ They taught me years and years ago.’ 

‘* How can that be when you are only a child 
the same as me?” cried Effie, staring at her witl 
great eyes. 

‘Those who live here stay children forever,’ 
she answered, sadly. ‘‘ I have been like this fot 
years and years. Nothing ever changes or grows 
old in fairy-land. I have been here so long that 
nobody will ever come to claim me.” 

Effie sat and watched her with pity and pain. 
She wondered what she could do to cheer her 
and make her brighten up a little; and then 
at last she came to her, and softly stole an arm 
about her neck. 

**T want to love you. Do let me love you. 
I should so like to do it; and I am so very, very 
sorry for you,” she said. And Effie kissed and 
petted her until the strange child cried, and then 
smiled. Afterward they had a long talk. 

At length the child began to collect the little 
frocks together intoa basket, and said she must go. 

‘* But you haven’t told me your name ?” cried 
Effie. ‘‘My name is Effie. What is yours?” 

“‘T haven’t had a name for so many years,” 
the child said, plaintively. ‘‘I was called Ber- 
tha once, long ago.” 

*¢Then I'll call you Bertha now,” said Effie. 
*¢ And I wish you could stay. I shall be so dull 
without you.” 

But Bertha took up her basket on her arm, and, 
nodding at Effie with a little smile, went away. 

Poor little Effie, lonely and sad, threw herself 
down with her face upon the grass, sobbing and 
crying, till at last she was so exhausted that her 
eyes began to close quite unconsciously; and 
presently she fell fast asleep. 

Effie was aroused the next morning by a most 
curious little tapping going on all round her 
head, which, when she looked up, startled and 
confused, she found to proceed from the second 
of the three fairies, who was stooping down over 
her, boxing her ears with all her might. 

**Oh, so you're going to awake at last!” said 
the fairy. ‘‘ It’s amazing how you mortals sleep! 
But come—don’t sit there staring at me. Stand 
up and get your wits about you. I have some- 
thing for you to do immediately.” 

And with that the fairy led the way, and Effie 
followed her, till they came where a most pro- 
digious number of little shoes were lying, all in 
a great mass together—shoes of every color and 
every shade of color—more shoes, it seemed to 
Effie, than could possibly be needed to supply 
the whole of fairy-land. 

‘¢These have just come home from the shoe- 
maker. You will go over them, and put them 
together in pairs,” the fairy said. ‘‘ It will be 
a very nice little amusement for you, and the 
easiest thing to do in all the world. Only mind 
you look sharp, and don’t put odd shoes together. 
Look!—this is the way to, begin.” And, with 
the speed of lightning, the fairy picked two lit 
tle pale- blue shoes out of the great heap and 
set them side by side upon the grass. ‘‘ Now, 
set to work, and don’t waste time,” she said, ‘1 
shall be back to see that you have finished in a 
couple of hours.” 

And then she went off, and left Effie before 
the heap of shoes that was so big that it was re- 
ally like a little hill. 





There were thousands and thousands of shoes, 
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“MANY AN HOUR DID 
THE 


‘*T wonder how I am ever to match them all!” 
Effie thought, and took up one at random, and 
began to look about for its fellow. But it was 
very nearly as bad as looking for a needle in a 
bundle of hay! The shoes were so various, and 
the number of them was so great, that the more 
she looked at them the more she wondered how 
she or any body else was ever to get them all 
arranged into pairs. A dozen different shoes did 
she take up, one after another, and not the fel- 
low could she find to a single one of them. 
Again and again she would think for a moment 
that she had matched a shoe; she would search 
about with a green one in her hand perhaps, and 
presently would hit upon another green one that 
seemed to be the very image of it; but no soon- 
er would she hay picked it out from among the 
rest than some ininute shade of difference would 
show itself—either there would be the least pos- 
sible variation in the color, or the one little shoe 
would have a button.in front of it and the other 
a tassel, or the one would be stitched with green 
and the other with réd, or the one would have a 
high heel and the other a low heel, or in one of 
half a dozen other ways it would appear on ex- 
amination that the two shoes didn’t belong to 
each other, and Effie could do nothing but re- 
new her search again and again and again till she 
was quite dispirited and weary. : 

After a time, just as she had done yesterday, 
she fell to crying for very vexation ; arid.when a 
whole hour had passed, she had only out%pf the 
whole number matched two solitary pairs of 
shoes, She sat down upon the grass in despair, 
and spent the second hour in crying and thinking 
how miserable she was. 

Of course when the fairy came back, she was 
in a pretty passion. She looked at the shoes, 
and then she looked at Effie, and then she de- 
clared that she had never been so much shocked 
or astonished in all her life. 

**T’ve matched these two pairs, and I’m sure 
I tried for an hour with all my might, and I 
couldn’t match another one of them,” said Effie, 
half-frightened, but quite as sulky as she was 
afraid, 

** You tried for an hour, and only succeeded in 
matching two pairs of shoes!” cried, the fairy. 
‘“* It's impossible! it’s incredible! Look at me, 
you wicked child!” And with that the fairy be- 
gan to pick up shoes here and there and in every 
direction from the mass, as fast as her fingers 
could move. 

She was certainly worth looking at! Quickly 
as the first fairy had counted the leaves yester- 
day, that was really nothing compared with the 
quickness with which this second fairy matched 
her shoes. Effie’s very eyes got dazzled as she 
looked at her. She skipped about the mass, 
hither and thither, up and down, and with every 
skip she made she got together: not only one but 
half a dozen pairs of shoes. Line after line of 
them she spread out upon the grass, long straight 
lines of bright-colored little slippers, all in twos 
and twos, till at the end of a quarter of an hour 
she had got every shoe paired, though she was 
certainly rather out of breath when her work was 
completed, 

As soon as she could speak again she turned 
to Effie, and began to scold her with all her 
might; and then she clapped her hands, and half 
a dozen fairies as quick as thought came running 
forward, all armed with little birch brooms, and 
they instantly seized on Effie, and tore her frock 
off her shoulders, and began to belabor her poor 
little back with all their might and main. 

And then, when the whipping was over, the 
fairy said that of course it was absurd to think 
that she was to spend the rest of this day in 
amusing herself, and accordingly, whipping a lit- 
tle chain out of her pocket, she quickly whisked 
one end of it round Effie’s waist, and then throw- 
ing the other round the branch of a tree, she 


fastened both securely with a pair of neat little | 


padlocks, and left Effie to her meditations. 

There was nothing for it, of course, but to sit 
s:ill all day; and very sadly Effie sat, and a very 
doleful day she had of it. She saw nothing of 
Bertha, nor of any body else, and long before 
night came she was glad to curl herself up on the 
grass and cry herself to sleep. But, when she 
had once gone to sleep, she slept so comfortably 
and soundly that she never awoke again till the 
third fairy came next morning to rouse her. 

The sight of her, however, made her open her 
eves pretty quickly. 

‘‘Humph! you've had a fine idle time of it,” 


SHE SPEND IN WATCHING THE FAIRIES AS 
Y DANCED ON THE GREEN.” 


‘You've been fast asleep all night, I've no 
doubt ?”, 

‘*T hadn’t any thing else to do, I’m sure,” said 
Effie, rather humbly. On which the fairy took 
her up sharp enough. 

‘Oh, you had nothing else to do, had you?” 
she said. ‘‘ We'll mend that, my dear. No- 
thing to do! upon my word!” And she un- 
locked the chain with a snap, and clapped it in 
her pocket. ‘*‘Now, come with me; I have 
something for you to do,” she said, sharply ; and 
so Effie and she walked off together, till, after a 
few minutes, they met alittle elf who was com- 
ing toward them laden with two great bags. \ 
These the fairy took, and turned out the contents 
of one of them on the grass; and very pretty 
contents they were: hundreds and hundreds of 
little skeins of silk of every hue—quite miniature 
fairy skeins, that were the prettiest little things, 
Effie thought, that she had ever seen. > 

As soon as they were all spread out the fairy 
opened the other bag, and tossed forth a prodig- 
ious number of little reels. 

‘Now, set to work and wind these silks,” she 
said, ‘‘and see that you do it neatly and quickly. 
It’s the very easiest work in all the world. Set 
to work now and don’t waste time. As there are 
a good many skeins I will allow you four hours 
for winding them.” P 

And then the fairy went off and left Eifie to 
herself. 

Well, Effie had often wound skeins of silk be- 
fore now; it was a kind of thing, indeed, that she 
quite liked to do; so, feeling a good deal. com- 
forted that her task for to-day was nothing worse 
than this, she took up a beautiful little rose-col- 
ored skein,.and began carefully to unfasten the 
knot in which it was tied, and to open it out, and 
then, selecting one of the little reels, she prepared 
to wind away. But alas for Effie’s hopes of 
winding the fairy silk! At every touch she gave 


ly as she might it snapped in her fingers a dozen 
times in a minute. - She tried, and tried, but she 
could no more wind it than she could have wound 
spiders’ webs. 

What in the world was Effie to do? By the 
end of a quarter of an hour she had given up try- 
ing, and was sitting on the grass with her hands 
folded on her knees, too miserable and frightened 
almost to cry... When what should she see‘all at 
once but Bertha rimning toward her! é 

‘*Oh, Bertha!” she cried out joyfully at this 
sight, and sprang up and would have thrown her 
arms about her neck; but Bertha was evidently 
in a desperate hurry, and had no time for any lit- 
tle ceremonies of this kind. : 





**T’ve come to show yon how to wind these 
silks,” she cried, all breathless. ‘‘No, no; don’t 
kiss me, please. Sit down here and look at what 
I do, for I’ve hardly a minute to stay.” And 
without waiting another moment she caught up 
one of the’ skeins, and opening ‘it as’ quick as 
lightning, ‘began to show Effie what to-do, 

All kinds of wonderful, little tricks ‘anid‘dex- 
trous contrivances she showed her by whn¢h, in 


| spite of the fineness of the-fairy silk, it was Twade 


possible for human fingers to: wind: it. They 
were not easy to learn, and Effie for a time 
thought that she should never make any thing of 
them at all; but the child, who was the most pa- 
tient little teacher, made her try again and again, 
till at last she got the knack of them, and wound off 
a whole skein without breaking the thread once. 


then, and jumped up from the grass, where she 
had been sitting by -Effie’s side, and dropped a 
quick kiss upon her lips and ran away; and 
Effie, left alone once more, went on with her 
work so cheerily and briskly that at the end of 
the four hours, when the fairy came back, she 
had finished winding every skein that had been 
in the bag save three. ; 
You should have seen the fairy’s face when she 
caught sight of all the.neatly-filled reels, and saw 
Effie sitting in the midst of them winding away 
and ‘singing to herself. She was amazed and 
angry that she had no reason for scolding Effie. 
And in. a very grumbling, ill-temperéd way, she 





might go and do what she pleased for the next 
| hour or two, until she had time to set her some 
| new task. 

| . Well, it is quite impossible to tell all that Effie 
did on each separate day she lived in. fairy-land. 


said the fairy, looking at her ill-temperedly. | Day after day the three fairies set her some pro- 


the thread it broke in two; handle it as cautious- | 


**Now you know all I can teach you, and f . 
must not stay. another moment,” Bertha said | 


- told the little girl that since she had really man- | 
aged for once to get her task accomplished she | 


digious task to do, and day after day, with Ber- 
tha’s help, Effie got through it somehow or 
other; till ‘by -degrees what had seemed so 
difficult at first became practicable, and some- 
times almost easy. Effie, if she had staid at 
home, would never have learned one-tenth part 
of the wonderful things that she soon came to do 
quite dextrously among the fairies—dextrous- 
ly, and‘ even readily, for, to give them all tie 
credit they deserved, the fairies did. assuredly 
cure Effie of her idleness many a long day be- 
fore her seven years with them were ended. 

More and more industriously she went on week 
after week, and month. after month, doing her 
daily tasks ; and when work-time was over, many 
a wild game she used to have with the mad-cap 
elves; and in the evenings, and in the clear long 
summer nights, niany an hour did she: spend 
in watching the fairies as they danced upon the 
green, and held their gay midnight revels, and a 
most amazing amount of merriment and fun she 
heard and saw. 

Many a long happy hour did Bertha and Effie 
spend together—whenever* they could manage 
it doing their work side by side, passing ev- 
ery leisure B meomge that was possible with one 
another, .walking about the beautiful fairy gar- 
dens, and playing in the golden sunshine, and 
talking-talking-talking forever of the dear old 
world that one of them thought she should never 
see again. 

This was their one great sorrow—the thought 
that at the end.of Effie’s seven years Bertha must 
be left in fairy-land alone. - . 

At length Effie’s seven years expired—the very 
last day had come. Had the fairies forgotten it ? 
Oh no! 

‘*T believe this is the night your mother talked 
of coming for you,” the first fairy said carelessly, 
yawning, and speaking as if she was altogether 
thinking of something else. ‘‘ She’ isn’t: very 
likely to come, I fancy, but you may as well be 
ready for her in case she should.” 

‘*Oh dear no, she isn’t the least likely to 
come,” said the second fairy, as if it were quite 
absurd to think of such a thing. ‘‘ You may get 
ready if you like, but I know it will surprise me 
vastly if we see any thing of her.” 

‘*¢ And every body else too, I should think,” 
said the third fairy, snappishly. And then the 
fairies went away. 

- Would her mother forget, thought Effie; and 
she counted the moments anxiously. At length 
there was a sound of carriage wheels, and Effie 
heard her mother’s voice saying, ‘‘I want my 
child.” ; 

** Mother, mother!” criéd Effie; and the old 
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BABY NELL—“ Lire 18 A RIDDLE, AND WHO OAN TELL THE FATE OF POOR LITTLE BaBy NELi? 


fairy who kept the gate, cross at being awak- 
ened from ‘sleep, began sulkily to unfasten the 
bolts and bars. : 

“* Effie, hold me fast!” whispered Bertha; for 

they had long before resolved that both should go 
from fairy-land, and the two children’s hands 
were clasped fast together. There was some- 
thing of a struggle, for the fairies had no wish 
to lose Bertha. But the gate swung open, and 
with a cry of joy they gave one great spring 
across the threshold, and Effie leaped into her 
mother’s arms. 
* And Effie and Bertha lived together like sis- 
ters. They were so fond of each other that they 
could never bear to be separated ; and they were 
as happy and industrious as any little girls ever 
need to be. 





BABY NELL! 


Nestitnc Nell! ’neath the down of the coverlet 
Peeping, I catch the blue gleam of an eye; 
Sentinel here let me stand, and, moreover, let 
No one, unchallenged, pass noisily by; _ 
May I not moralize here by your bassinette, 
Give you, in fact, just a bit of my mind? 
Flinging, with some of the fancies that pass in it, 
Memories round it as lovingly twined? 
Most can imagine, but who can tell 
The life that’s awaiting you, Baby Nell! 


Pray, will you love from your heart, or capriciously 
Try to be woman, or only a child? 
Lily-like faces, which dimpled deliciously, 
Sorrow can straighten when sorrow is wild. 
Will you be praised for hair, teeth, eyes, or merriment? 
Cast in a plain or elaborate mould? 
How many hearts will you use for experiment ? 
Will you be married for love or for gold? 
Fate is capricious, and stern as well; 
‘How will she fashion you, Baby Nell? 


Nestling Nell! let maidenhood dawn on you, 
Then will come bachelors ready to wive ; 
Fifty-and-six will be happy to fawn on you, 
Kisses come sweeter from twenty-and-five. 
Say, will you sigh for a park or a hernery, 
Sitting coquettishly braiding your hair? 
Will yoube happy with books and a fernery, 
Cozy—with some one—on Madison Square? 
Will you be tied to a well-born swell, 
Or fight for a plebeian, Baby Nell? 


Will you prefer poet Tupper to Tennyson, 
Doat upon novels or teaching in schools? 
Mild like to veal, or be wild like to venison, 
Happy-go-lucky, or martyr to rules? 
As to unhappiness, all I can say for it, 
Grant that its finger mayn’t darken your brow; 
Then, if it pass you by—ah! how I pray for it! 
Smile, little pet, as you’re trying to now. 
Life is a riddle, and who can tell 
The fate of poor little Baby Nell? 
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THE REFUSAL. 


‘* REMEMBER as soon as you wake, 

If the season you would not be scorning, 
You must for your Valentine take 

The first whom you see in the morning.” 


Amelia to Bella with mirth 

Thus whispered, when bedward proceeding 
(The tale of ‘The Fair Maid of Perth” 

I think she had lately been reading). 


Now Dawdle (’twas truly absurd) 
Had to Bella been mighty attentive, 
And when this low whisper he heard 
He was seized with a fancy inventive. 


His billiards that night he. declined, 
And his tumbler of brandy and soda 

(His third glass at other times, mind, 
He scarcely considered a coda). 


He would not stop up for a weed 
(Though Jack at such shirking grew surly) ; 

He declared he was sorry indeed, 
But “he had to be getting up early 


* * * * * * * 


”? 


Next morning our Dawdle arose 

While the dawn was still glimmering dimly ; 
Slipt shivering into his clothes, 

And twirled his mustache very trimly, 


.To meet the dear girl he adored, 
Stole down stairs, unfortunate spooner ! 
And found himself thoroughly floored, 
For she’d risen an hour or two sooner. 


She was out looking after the flow’rs, 
The green-house with beauty adorning, 
And said she’d been up for some hours 
When he found her, and wished her “‘good-morning.” 


Quoth he, ‘‘ Whom the first you behold 
Is the Valentine fate would allot you— 
That I am that man I make bold 
To hope”’—But she answered, “‘’Twas not you! 


“TI peeped from my window at dawn, 
Of the weather to be a beholder, 

And saw Cousin Frank on the lawn 
Going out, double-barrel on shoulder.” 


“ Well, Frank’s be that luck,” answered he ; 
“1’d ask for a title that’s dearer— 

My wife, sweetest Bella, to be, 
I pray you—I can not be clearer !” 


“Too late, Mr. Dawdle! For here 

Is Frank, too, the earlier comer— - 
Engaged—let me see—for a year, 

We're going to be married in summer !” 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court ‘or the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
PAOLO LANGHETTI, 


Many weeks passed-on, and music still formed 
the chief occupation in life for Despard and Mrs. 
Thornton. His journey to Brandon village had 
been without result. He knew not what to do. 
The inquiries which he made every where turned | 
out useless. Finally Thornton informed him that 
it was utterly hopeless, at a period so long after 
the event, to attempt to do any thing whatever. 
Enough had been done long ago. Now nothing 
more could possibly be effected. 

Baffled, but not daunted, Despard fell back 
for the present from his purpose, yet still cher- 
ished it and wrote to different quarters for in- 
formation. Meantime he had to return to his 
life at Holby, and Mrs. Thornton was still ready 
to assist him. ; 

So the time went on, and the weeks passed, 
till one day in March Despard went up as usual. 

On entering the parlor he heard voices, and 
saw a stranger. Mrs. Thornton greeted him as 
usual and sat down smiling. The stranger rose, 
and he and Despard looked at one another. 

He was of medium size and slight'in figure. 
His brow was‘ very broad and high. His hair 
was black, and clustered in curls over his head. 
His eyes were large, and seemed to possess an« 
unfathomable depth, which gave them a certain 
undefinable and mystic meaning—liquid eyes, yet 
lustrous, where all the soul seemed to live and 
show itself—benignant in their glance, yet lofty, 
like the eyes of a being from some superior sphere. 
His face was thin and shaven close,-his lips also 
were thin, with a perpetual smile of marvelous 
sweetness and gentleness hovering about them. 
It was such a face as artists love to give to the 
Apostle John—the sublime, the divine, the lov- 
ing, the’inspired. 

**You do not know him,” said Mrs. Thornton. 
“Tt is Paolo!” 


Despard at once advanced and greeted ‘him | 


with the warmest cordiality. 

‘*T was only a little fellow when I saw you 
last, and you have changed somewhat since 
then,” said Despard. ‘‘ But when did you ar- 
rive? I knew that you were expected in En- 
gland, but was not sure that. you would come 

ere.” 

“What! Teresuolu mia,” said Langhetti, 
with a fond smile at his sister. “Were you 
really not sure, soredlina, that I would come to 
see you first of all? Infidel!” and he shook his 
head at her, playfully. 

A long conversation followed, chiefly about 
Langhetti’s plans. He was going to engage a 
place in London for his opera, but wished first to 
secure a singer. Oh, if he only could find Bice 
—his Bicina, the divinest voice that mortal ever 
heard. 

Despard and Mrs. Thornton exchanged glances, | 
and at last Despard told him that there was a 
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person of the same name at Brandon Hall. She 
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was living in a seclusion so strict that it seemed 
confinement, and there was a mystery about her 
situation which he had tried without success to 
fathom. 

Langhetti listened with a painful surprise that 
seemed like positive anguish, 

‘*Then I must go myself. Oh, my Bicina— 
to what misery have you come— But do you 
say that you have been there?” 

















SS Wea 
** Did you go to the Hall?” 
“No,” 


** Why not?” 

‘* Because I know the man to be a villain in- 
describable—” 

Langhetti thought for a moment, and then said, 

‘* True, he is all that, and perhaps more than 
you imagine.” 


Fone 
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“ONWARD SHE SPED, AND STILL ONWARD, THROUGH THE DENSE UNDERBRUSH.” 





‘**T have done the utmost that can be done!” 
said Despard. 

‘“*Perhaps so; still each one wishes to try for 
himself, and though I can scarce hope to be 
more successful than you, yet I must try, if only 
for my own peace of mind. Oh, Bicina cara! 
to think of her sweet and gentle nature being 
aneees to such torments as those ruffians can in- 

ict! 

‘You do not know how it is,” said he at last, 


| very solemnly ; ‘‘ but there are reasons of trans- 





! His peace of mind! 





| Despard if you did not. 


cendent importance why Bice should be rescued. 
I can not tell them; but if I dared mention what 
I hope, if I only dared to speak my thoughts, you 
—you,” he cried, with piercing emphasis, and in 
a tone that thrilled through Despard, to whom 
he spoke, “‘ you would make it the aim of all 
your life to save her.” 

**T do not understand,” said Despard, in as- 
tonishment. 

“*No, no,” murmured Langhetti. _‘*You do 
not; nor dare I explain what I mean. It has 
been in my thoughts for years. It was brought 
to my mind first in Hong Kong, when she was 
there. . Only one person besides Potts can ex- 
plain; only one.” 

‘*Who?” cried Despard, eagerly. 

‘** A woman named Compton.” 

** Compton !” 

**Yes. Perhaps she is dead. Alas, and alas, 
and alas, if she is! Yet could I but see that 
woman, I would tear the truth from her if I 
perished in the attempt!” 

And Langhetti stretched out his long, slender 
hand, as though he were plucking out the very 
heart of some imaginary enemy. 

‘* Think, Teresuola,” said he, after a while, 
‘*if you were in captivity, what would become 
of my opera? Could I have the heart to think 
about operas, even if I believed that they con- 
tributed to the welfare of the world, if your wel- 
fare was at stake. Now you know that next to 
you stands Bice. I must try and save her—I 
must give up all. My opera must stand aside 
till it be God’s will that I give it forth. No, the 
one object of my life-now must be to find Bice, 
to see her or to see Mrs. Compton, if she is alive.” 

‘*Ts the secret of so much importance ?” asked 
Despard. 

Langhetti looked at him with mournful mean- 


g. 

““If you but suspected it,” said he, ‘‘ your 
peace of mind would be lost. I will therefore on 
no account tell it.” 

Despard looked at him wonderingly. What 
could he mean? How could any one affect him! 
That had been lost long 
ago. - And if this secret was so terrible it would 
distract his mind from its grief, its care, and its 
longing. Peace would be restored rather than 
destroyed. 

“T must find her. I must find her,” said 
Langhetti, speaking half to himself. ‘‘I am 
weak ; but much can be done by a resolute will.” 

‘*Perhaps Mr. Thornton can assist you,” said 
Despard. 

Langhetti shook his head. 

**No; he is a man of law, and does not un- 
derstand the man who acts from feeling. I can 
be as logical as he, but I obey impulses which are 
unintelligible to him. He would simply advise 
me to give up the mattér, adding, perhaps, that 
I would do myself no good. Whereas he can 
not understand that it makes no difference to me 
whether I do myself good or not; and again, 
that the highest good that I can do myself is to 
seek after her.” 

Mrs. Thornton looked at Despard, but he 
avoided her glance. 

‘*No,” said Langhetti, ‘‘ I will ask assistance 
from another—from you, Despard. You are one 
who acts as I act. Come with me.” 

‘* When ?” 

‘¢'To-morrow morning.” 

“*T will.” 

‘*Of course you will. You would not be a 
You would not be the 
son of your father—your father!” he repeated, in 
thrilling tones, as his eyes flashed with envthu- 
siasm. ‘‘Despard!” he cried,. after a pause, 


| **vour father was a man whom you might pray 


to now. I saw him once. Shall I ever forget 


| the day when he calmly went to lay down his 


| life for my father ? 








Despard, I worship your fa- 
ther’s memory. Come with me. Let us emu- 
late those two noble men who once before res- 
cued a captive. We can not risk our lives as 
they did. Let us at least do what we can.” 

**T will do exactly what you say. You can 
think and I will act.” 

‘*No, you must think too. _ Neither of us be- 
long to the class of practical men whom the 
world now delights to honor; but no practical 
man would go on our errand. No practical man 
would have rescued my father. Generous and 
lofty acts must always be done by those who are 
not practical men. 

‘*But I must go out. 
continued. 
grounds.” 

Saying this he left the room. 

‘* Where. is Edith Brandon ?” asked Despard, 
after he had gone. 

‘* She is here,” said Mrs. Thornton. 

‘* Have you seen her ?” 

*¥ou." 

“¢Ts she what you anticipated ?” 


I must think,” he 
**T will go and walk about the 


‘*More. Sheisindescribable. She ‘s almost 
unearthly. I feel awe of her, but not fear. She 
is too sweet to inspire fear.” 

CHAPTER XXXII. 
FLIGHT. 


THE last entry in Beatrice’s journal was made 


| by her in the hope that it might be the last. 


In her life at Brandon Hall her soul had 
grown stronger and more resolute. Besides, it 
had now come to this, that henceforth she must 
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either stay and accept the punishment which they 


might contrive or fly instantly. 
For she had dared them to their faces; she 


the avenger of Despard. If she had desired in- 
stant death she could have said no more than 
that. Would they pass it by? She knew their 
secret—the secret of secrets ; she had proclaimed 
it to their faces. She had called Potts a Thug 
and disowned him as her father; what now re- 
mained ? 

But one thing—flight.. And this she was fully 
resolved to try. She ing. To gain 
the ontside world was all she wished. The need 
of money was not thought of; nor if it had been 
wonld it have made any difference. She could 
not haye obtained it. 

‘The one idea in her mind was therefore flight. 
She had concealed her journal under a loose 
piece of the flooring in one of the closets of her 
room, being unwilling to encumber herself with 
it, and dreading the result of a search in case she 
was captured. 

She made no other preparations whatever. A 
light hat and a thin jacket were all that she took 
to resist the chill air of March. There was a 
fever in her veins which was heightened by ex- 
citement and suspense. 

Mrs. Compton was in her room during the 
evening. Beatrice said but little. Mrs. Comp- 
ton talked drearily about the few topics on which 
she generally spoke. She never dared talk about 
the affairs of the house. 

Beatrice was not impatient, for she had no 
idea of trying to escape before midnight. She 
sat silently while Mrs. Compton talked or prosed, 
absorbed in her own thoughts and plans. The 
hours seemed to her interminable. Slowly and 
heavily they dragged on. Beatrice’s suspense 
and excitement grew stronger every moment, 
yet by a violent effort she preserved so perfect 
an outward calm that a closer observer than Mrs. 
Compton would have failed to detect any emo- 
tion. 

At last, about ten o’clock, Mrs. Compton re- 
tired, with many kind wishes to Beatrice, and 
many anxious counsels as to her health. Bea- 
trice listened patiently, and made some general 
remarks, after which Mrs. Compton withdrew. 

She was now left to herself, and two hours 
still remained before she could dare to venture. 
She paced the room fretfully and anxiously, won- 
dering why it was that the time seemed so long, 
and looking from time to time at her watch in 
the hope of finding that half an hour had passed, 
but seeing to her disappointment that only two 
or three minutes had gone. 

At last eleven o'clock came. She stole out 
quietly into the hall and went to the top of the 
grand stairway. There she stood and listened. 

The sound of voices came up from the dining- 
room, which was near the hall-dvor. She knew 
to whom those voices belonged. Evidently it 
was not yet the time for her venture. 

She went back, controlling her excitement as 
best she night, At last, after a long, long sus- 
pense, midnight sounded. 

Again she went to the head of the stairway. 
The voices were still heard. ‘They kept late 
hours down there. Could she try now, while 
they were still up? Not yet. 

Not yet. ‘The suspense became agonizing. 
How could she wait? But she went back again 
to her room, and smothered her feelings until one 
o'clock came. 

Again she went to the head of the stairway. 
She heard nothing. She could see alight stream- 
ing from the door of the dining-hall below. 
Lights, also, were burning in the hall itself; but 
she heard no voices. 

Softly and quietly she went down stairs. The 
lights flashed out through the door of the dining- 
room into the hall; and as she arrived at the foot 
of the stairs she heard’subdued voices in conver- 
sation, Her heart beat faster. ‘They were all 
there! What if they now discovered her! What 
mercy would they show her, even if they were 
capable of mercy ? 

ear lent wings to her feet. She was almost 
afraid to breathe for fear that they might hear 
her. She stole on quietly and noiselessly up the 
passage that led to the north end, and at last 
reached it. 

All was dark there. At this end there was a 
door, On each side was a kind of recess formed 
by the pillars of the doorway. The door was 
generally used by the servants, and also by the 
inmates of the house for convenience. 

The key was in it. ‘There was no light in the 
immediate vicinity. Around it all was gloom. 
Near by was a stairway, which led to the serv- 
ants’ hall. 

She took the key in her hands, which trembled 
vr with excitement, and turned it in the 
ock, 

Scarcely had she done so when she heard foot- 
steps and voices behind her. She looked hastily 
back, and, to her horror, saw two servants ap- 
proaching with a lamp. It was impossible for 
her now to open the door and go out. Conceal- 
ment was her only plan. 

But how? There was no time for hesitation. 
Without stopping to think she slipped into one 
of the niches formed by the projecting pillars, 
and gathered her skirts close about her so as to 
be as little conspicuous as possible. There she 
stood awaiting the result. She half wished that 
she had turned back. For if she were now dis- 
covered in evident concealment what excuse 
could she give? She could not hope to bribe 
them, for she had no money. And, what was 
worst, these servants were the two who had been 
the most insolent to her from the first. 

She could do nothing, therefore, but wait. 
They came nearer, and at last reached the door. 

‘** Hallo!” said one, as he turned the key, 
** It's been unlocked !” 

** It hain’t been locked yet,” said the other. 





S one,” said the other, quietly. ‘‘ Our 
been, young master has, no _ arg A out 


this way. 
“No, hevhasn’t. He has’t stirred from his 
wh eines. igi piclagk- 
**Nonsense! You're meking a fuss about 
nothing. door r.nd come ; 
i Lock the door #.nd along.” 
“‘Any how, I’m responsible, and I'll get a 


wee dn jane os int eaten 
the man iocked the door 
tthe bey then descended 


The noise of that key as it grated in the lock 
sent a thrill through the heart of the trembling 
listener, It seemed to take all hope from her. 

strvants She had not been dis- 


f 
the south door. 

Quietly and swiftly she stole away, and glided, 
like a ghost, along the entire length of the build- 
ing. It was.quite dark at the”south end,as it 
had been at north. She reached the door 
without accident. 

There was no key init. It waslocked. Es- 
cape by that way was impossible. 

She stood despairing. Only one way was now 
left, and that lay through the hall-door itself. 

Suddenly, as she stood there, she heard foot- 
steps. A figure came down the long hall straight 
toward her. There was not the slightest chance 
of concealment here. - There were no pillars be- 
hind which she might crouch. She must stand, 
then, and take the consequences. Or, rather, 
would it not be better to walk forward and meet 
this new-comer? Yes; that would be best. She 
determined to do so. 

So, with a quiet, slow step she walked back 
through the long corridor. About half-way she 
met the other. He stopped and started back. 

“‘ Miss Potts!” he exclaimed, in surprise. 

It was the voice of Philips. : 

** Ah, Philips,” said she, quietly, ‘‘ I am walk- 
ing about for exercise and amusement. I can 
not sleep. Don’t be startled. It’s only me.” 

Philips stood like one paralyzed. 

**Don’t be cast down,” he said at last, in a 
trembling voice. ‘You have friends, powerful 
friends. They will save you.” 

‘*What do you mean?” asked Beatrice, in 
wonder. 

‘*Never mind,” said Philips, mysteriously. ‘It 
will be allright. Idare not tell. But cheer up.” 

‘* What do you mean by friends ?” 

** You have friends who are more powerful than 
your enemies, that’s all,” said Philips, hurriedly. 
**Cheer up.” 

Beatrice wondered. <A vague thought of Bran- 
don came over her mind, but she dismissed it at 
once. Yet the thought gave her a delicious joy, 
and at once dispelled the extreme agitation which 
had thus far disturbed her. Could Philips be con- 
nected with him? Was he in reality considerate 
about her while shaping the course of his gloomy 
vengeance? ‘These were the thoughts which 
flashed across her mind as she stood. 

**T don't understand,” said she, at last; ‘‘ but 
I hope it may be as you say. God knows, I 
need friends!’ 

She walked away, and Philips also went on- 
ward, She walked slowly, until at last his steps 
died out in the distance. Then a door banged. 
Evidently she had nothing to fearfromhim. At 
last she reached the main-hall, and stopped for 
a moment. The lights from the dining-room 
were still flashing out through the door. The 
grand entrance lay before her. There was the 
door of the hall, the only way of escape that now 
remained. Dare she try it? 

She deliberated long. Two alternatives lay 
before her—to go back to her own room, or to 
try to pass that door. To go back was as. re- 
pulsive as death, in fact more so. If the choice 
had been placed full before her then, to die on the 
spot or to go back to her room, she would have 
deliberately chosen death. ‘The thought of re- 
turning, therefore, was the last upon which she 
could dwell, and that of going forward was the 
only one left. ‘To this she gave her attention. 

At last she made up her mind, and advanced 
cautiously, close by the wall, toward the hall- 
door. After a time she reached the door of the 
dining-room. Could she venture to pass it, and 
how? She paused. Shelistened. ‘There were 
low voices in the room. ‘Then they were still 
avait still able to. detect her if she passed the 

oor. 

She looked. all around. ,The hall was wide. 
On the opposite side the wall was but feebly 
lighted. ‘The hall lights had been put ont, and 
those which shone from the room extended for- 
ward but a short distance. It. was just possible 
therefore to escape observation by crossing the 
doorway ‘along the. wall that was most distant 
from it. 

Yet before she tried this she ventured to put 
forward her head so as to peep into the room. 
She stooped low and looked cautiously and slow- 
ly. 


The three were there at the farthest end of 
theroom. Bottles anti gomnes stood before them, 
and they were conversing in low tones. Those 
tones, however, were not so low but that they 
reached her ears. . They were speaking about Aer. 

‘*How could she have found it out?” said 
Clark. 

‘*Mrs. Compton only knows one thing,” said 
Potts, ‘“‘and that is the secret about her. She 
knows nething more. How could she?” 


termined to 


> 





**Then how could that cursed girl have found. 
out about the Thug business?” exclaimed John. 

There was no reply. — 

‘*She’s a deep one,” said John, ‘‘d—d deep 
—deeper than I ever thought. I always said she 
was plucky—cursed plucky—but now I see she’s 
deep too—and I begin to have my doubts about 
the way she ought to be took down.” n 

**T never could make her out,” said Potts. 
‘¢ And now I don’t even begin to understand how 
she could know that which only we have known. 
Do you think, Clark, that the devil could have 
told her of it ?” fies 

“‘Yes,” said Clark. ‘*Nobody but the devil 
could have told her that, and my belief is that 


‘she’s the devil himself. She's the only n I 


ever felt afraid of. D—n it, I can’t look her in 
the face.” : 

Beatrice retreated and passed across to the 
opposite wall. She did not wish to see or hear 
more. She glided by. She was not noticed. 
She heard John’s voice—sharp and clear— 

‘* We'll have to begin to-morrow and take her 


_down—that’s a fact.” This was followed by 


silence. : 

Beatrice reached the door. . She. turned the 
knob. - Oh, joy! it was not locked. It opened. 

Noiselessly she passed through ; noiselessly she 
~ a it behind her. She was outside. She was 

ree. 

The moon shone brightly. It. illumined the 
lawn in front and the tops of the clumps of trees 
whose dark foliage rose before her. She saw all 
this; yet, in her eagerness to escape, she saw 
nothing more, but sped away swiftly down the 
steps, across the lawn, and under the shade of 
the trees. 

Which way should she go? There was the 
main avenue which led in a winding direction 
toward the gate and the porter’s lodge. ‘Lhere 
was also another path which the servants gener- 


ally took. ‘This led to the gate also. Beatrice | 


thought that by going down this path she might 
come near the gate and then turn off to the wall 
and try and climb over. 

A few moments of thought were sufficient for 
her decision. She took the path and went hur- 
riedly along, keeping on the side where the 
shadow was thickest. 

She walked swiftly, until at length she came 
to a place where the path ended. It was close 
by the porter’s lodge. Here she paused to con- 
sider. | 

Late as it was there were lights in the lodge 
and voices at the door. Some one was talking 
with the porter. Suddenly the voices ceased and 


man came walking toward the place where she 
8 


To dart into the thick trees where the shadow 
lay deepest was the work of a moment. “She 
stood and watched. But the underbrush was 
dense, and the crackling which she made attract- 
ed the man’s attention. He stopped for a mo- 
ment, and then rushed straight toward the place 
where she was. 

Beatrice gave herself up for lost. She rushed 
on wildly, not knowing where she went. Behind 
her was the sound of her pursuer. He fellowed 
resolutely and relentlessly. ‘There was no refuge 
for her but continued flight. 

Onward she sped, and still onward, through the 
dense underbrush, which at every step gave no- 
tice of the direction which she had taken. Per- 
haps if she had been wiser she would lave 
plunged into some thick growth of trees into 
the midst of absolute darkness and there re- 
mained still. As it was she did not think of 
this. Escape was her only thought, and the only 
way to this seemed to be by flight. 

So she fled; and after her came her remorse- 
less, her unpitying pursuer. Fear lent wings to 
her feet. ‘he fled on through the underbrush 
that crackled as she passed and gave notice of 
her track through the dark, dense groves; yet 
it Lene darkness and gloom her pursuer fol- 

owed. 

At last, through utter weakness and weari- 
ness, she sank down. Despair came over her. 
She could do no more. 

The pursuer came up. Sodense was the gloom 
in that thick grove that for some time he co 
not.find her. Beatrice heard the crackling of 
the underbrush all around. He was searching 
for her. 

She crouched down low and scarcely dared to 
breathe. She took refuge in the deep darkness, 
and determined to wait till her pursuer might 
give up his search. At last all was still. 

Beatrice thought that he had gone. Yet in 
her fear she waited for what seemed to her an 
interminable period, At last she ventured to 
make a movement. S!owly and cautiously she 
rose to her feet ana advanced. She-did not 
know what direction to take; but she walked 
on, not caring where she went so long as she 
could escape pursuit. 

Scarcely had she taken twenty. steps when she 
heard anoise. Someone was moving. She stood 
still, breathless. ‘Then she thought she had been 
mistaken, After waiting a long time she went 
on as before. She walked faster. The noise 
came again. It was close by. She stood still 
for many minutes. 

Suddenly she bounded up, and ran as one runs 
for life. Her long rest had refreshed her. De- 
spair gave her strength. But the pursuer was 
on her track. Swifily, and still more swifily, his 
footsteps came up behind her. He was gaining 
on her. Still she rushed on. 

At last a strong hand seized her by the shoul- 
der, and she sank down upon the moss that lay 
under the forest trees. 

“* Who are you?” cried a familiar voice. 

‘* Vijal !” cried-Beatrice. 

The other let go his hold. 

**Will you betray me?” cried Beatrice, in a 
mournful and despatring voice. 

Vijal was silent. 

** What do youwant?” said he, atlast. ‘‘ What- 
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ever you want to do I will help you. I will be 
your slave.” 

‘**T wish to escape.” 

**Come then—you shall escape,” said Vijal. 

Without uttering another word he walked on 
and Beatrice followed. Hope rose once more 
within her, Hope gave strength. Despair and 
its weakness had left her. After about half an 
hour’s walk they reached the park wall. 

‘*T thought it was a poacher,” said Vijal, sad- 
ly; ‘‘yet I am glad it was you, for I can help 
you. I will help you over the wall.” 

He raised her up. She clambered to the top, 
where she rested for a moment. 

—o bless you, Vijal, and good-by !” said 
8 


e. 

Vijal said nothing. 

The next moment she was on the other side. 
The road lay there. It ran north away from the 
village. Along this road Beatrice walked swiftly. 





COPYING WHEEL. 


We have completed our arrangements for 
the manufacture of the Dotter or Copying 
Wheel mentioned in a former Number, and shal) 
be ready in a few days to fill orders for the same. 
This ingenious little instrument consists of a 
wheel of steel points, revolving on a pivot, and 
set in a rosewood handle, by means of which 
the patterns on the Supplement can be copied 
with the greatest facility. The Supplement is 
laid over stiff brown or white paper, placed on 
a soft pine board or several layers of paper, and 
the wheel is rolled over the pattern desived, thus 
“puncturing the outline on the paper beneath. 
The Dotter can be had of news-dealers or agents 
generally, or will be sent by mail by Harper & 
Brotuers on the receipt of 25 cents—the retail 
price. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


originated the anesthetic nse of nitrous oxide 








gas, administer it in the manner most approved b. 
the medical profession, do aoming but EXTRAC 
TEETH, and they certain! do that WITHOUT PAIN 
—so 25,000 patients testify. See their names at the 
office, No. 19 Cooper Institute. 


; lagi T-H-E.PA-TENT 
LAUNDRY BLUEING BAG, 


A perfectly pure soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
all others in economy and convenience. Each Bag in 
a neat Box. PRICE 10 AND 20 CENTS. Sold by 
all Grocers, and the PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 106 
and 10S Fulton Street, New York. 





HE TOILET VADE MECUM, contain- 
ing full and complete directions for manufactur- 
ing all the requisites of the toile!, including Perfumes, 
Pomatums, Oils, Tooth-Pastes, Powders, &c., &c., sent 
postpaid for 25 cents, y 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 








NION ADAMS, 

NO. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, AND UNDER WEAR, FOR LADIES. 


ta Orpers py Matt witt Recetve Pronrr Art- 
TENTION. 








HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 0. 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York, 


O EXCUSE FOR BEING DIRTY when 

SOAP can be made for Two Cents a pound, and 

as easy as cooking a beefsteak. One can-of GEO F. 

GANTZ & CO.’s PURE WHITE ROCK POTASH 

will make from twelve to fifteen pounds of best White 

Hard Soap, fit for washing tine goods as weil as coarse 
stuffs. It will not injure the finest fabric. 

Office, 62 Pine Street, New York. 
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PRINTING INE. 
ALMER & CO., 
We ry MANUFACTURERS, 


HARPE LDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE. 
PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that the 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink wit 


which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


eee WILL FIND 
that 


TURNER'S NEURALGIA PILL 
TURNER'S NEURALGIA PILL 
TURNER'S NEURALGIA PILL 
TURNER’S NEURALGIA PILL 


is 


THE ONLY SURE CURE 
THE ONLY SURE CURE 
THE ONLY SURE CURE 
THE ONLY SURE CURE 





for 
NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE. 
NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE. 
NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE. 
NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE, 
BOLP BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1, and 6 cents postage. 
TURNER & CO., 


120 Tremont Street, Boston. 





G=< WONDER and 1 Mystery. 25 cts. a package. 
W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 
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THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest = of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

— (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

r 


per ib. 

Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Enorisu Breaxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 20 per tb. J 

Impertat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 pe Ib. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Unoororen Javan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GunrowDeER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

ENCH BREAKFAST AND Dinner COFFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasin: their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Grear American Tra Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

‘ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sivth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Kighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
We propose te sucw why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. ; 

We propose to do away with all these various 
protits and brokerages, cartages, storages, coopcr- 
ages, and waste, witn tke exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
Siates can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aClub. The answeris simplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves, 

Hereafier we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be ag liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each sp Se name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
movey, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are ; 

Bogus or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case an- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and agen make payable to the 


Order 0’ 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Pust-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 

noe 


viz.: 
American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 
Cam Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
.» Editor. . 
—— Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 
itor. ; 
oo Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
Diy 
Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 
Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 4 
Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. , 
The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 4 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 
We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
bundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists, 





BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Street, 


ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
LES FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
CHOICE seneener ~~ pas OTHER PRECIOUS 
A CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fhe! Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS are cut on an entirely new principle. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS are made of the best materials. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS are unequaled for style. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS excel in durability. 














NDISPENSABLE. THE NEW HAND-BOOK: 

How to Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to do Business. By first post, $2 25 S.R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


cl a THE LADIES. The constant annoyance 

and loss entailed upon purchasers.by the use of 
inferior Spool Cotton may be avoided by looking at 
the label on the article, and securing the right one be- 
fore buying. It is literally Lanor THROWN Away to 
sew with weak thread. ere are a few leading 
brands that meet all requirements, and, among them, 
is unquestionably ranked 

Cc L_ COTTON, 





LARK'S SPOO 
Established in 1820, Labelled: 
JOHN CLARK, Jr, & CO.’S 
Muz Enp, Graseow, 
BEST SIX-cORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
The name of THOMAS RUSSELL, the Sole Agent, 
is on every Spool. 
SOLD BY THE PRINCIPAL JOBBERS AND 
RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ORNS. BRIGGS’ CURATIVE FOR 
Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, 
Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. No 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails. 
Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 
Sold by Druggists and sent by mail, fe. and $1 00. 
DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 








COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
| Pere serehe TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumeis. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 





OXE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ouuce of adulteration found in “B. T. Ban- 
nirr’s Lion Correz.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “United States" Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a One Dotiar 
Greenpack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 65, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


[ue NEW NOVELS 





Sooner or Later. 
By SHIRLEY Brooks, Author of “ The Silver 
Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du MAURIER. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 50: Cloth, $2 00. 


The Huguenot Family. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 12m, Cloth, $1 50. 





t=” Harrer & Broruess will send the above works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


U CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country: Narrated for 
Young People. By Pact B. Du Cuatxiy, Author of 
“Discoveries in Equatorial Africa." Profuseiy Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 





It would be hard to find a more interesting book for 
boys than this.— on Times. 

capital book for boys.—Spectator. 

Children will obtain from it a very considerable 
amount of information touching the manners, cus- 
toms, ways, and means of Africans, and of course 
7 amusement in the accounts of the gorilla. The 

ook is really a meritorious work.—Atheneum. 

It is the: best contribution of the year to juvenile, 
as-are Motiey’s volumes to historical literature.—Bos- 
ton Transchipt. 

This work will prove exceedingly interesting, as 
much so as “ Robinson Crusoe” ever was, not only to 
young people on account ofits striking novelty and 
charming and natural style, but to the aged and learn- 
ed as well.—New York Herald. 


Pus.isuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
tates, on receipt of $1 75. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS are noted for elegance. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS are charming for‘tomfort. 


ligne Patent “‘ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS become a good figure. 











(E‘HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
3 CORSETS add charms to a graceful figure. 


F\HOMSON’S Patent “ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS improve a bad figure. 


HOMSON'S Patent ‘‘ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS lend grace to a tall figure. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS give effect to a short figure. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS always make the dress fit well. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS “‘fit_splendidly, are very easy and 
comfortable,” writes, Mrs. R. W., January 6, 1868. 
HOMSON’S .Patent ‘‘ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS “ have given satisfaction to our most 
fastidious customers." Messrs. S. & W., Dec. 17, 1867. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS “combine all that can be asked for 
in a Corset.” Miss K., January 2, 1868. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS “please in every particular.” Mrs. 
H., December 18, 1867. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS ‘seem the perfection of this article 
of costume."— "s Magazine, December, 1867. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS ‘surpass al! others for comfort.” 
Miss H., January, 1868. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS ‘‘are complete, perfect, absolutely 
wanting nothing.” Mrs, C., December 15, 1867. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS ‘‘ fit most exquisitely to the figure.”— 
(Engl.) Ladies’ Book, April, 1807. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS “are remarkably easy in wear."— 
London and Paris Magazine of Fashion, June, 1867. 


HOMSON’S Patent *‘ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS have received the above commenda- 
tions, and very many more—all the result of practical 
experience. * 
At Retait By 
LORD & TAYLOR. 
At WnoLesaLe By 
‘THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 
391 Bruadway, New York, Sole Patentees. 


NDISPENSABLE. THE NEW HAND-BOOK: 

How to Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 

How to do Business. By first post, $2 25. 8S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


PAABESR & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
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DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Witt1am Surrn, 
LL.D. Mlustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 

Cloth, $1 00. 
Uniform with Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories of 

Greece and ne. 


II. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from tne 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are haha and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arruvur 
Hers. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


TI. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early. Years of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her Majesty the 
General the Hon. C. Grry. rtraits. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 

Iv. 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvet Smits, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 





ez Sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





MOTLEY’S NETHERLANDS COMPLETED. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: From the Death of 


William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. 


With a full View of the 


English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction 


of the Spanish Armada. 


8vo, Cloth, $14 00. 


By Joun Loturop Mot ey, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Portraits. Four Vols., 


Fertile as the present has been in historical works; One of the most fastinating, as well as impertens 
i t. 


of the highest merit, none of them can be ranked 
above these volumes in the grand qualities of inter- 
est, accuracy, and truth.—Edinburg % 
Mr. Motley, the American historian of the United 
Retheryeee owe him English homage.—London 
v 


mes. 

This story Dr. Motley has narrated with increase of 
his old brilliancy, power, and success. In its episodes 
and other Seay the story is as h mown , nervous, 
and interesting as in the main details of the marvel- 
ous contest.—. 

This noble work.— Westminster Review. 


m. q 





histories of the century.—Cor. N. ¥Y. Evening 

Mr. Motley’s prose epic.—London Spectator. 

Its pages are pregnant with instruction.—London 
Literary Gazette. 

His i and truthful picture of events.—London 
Quarterly Review. 

His history is as interesting as a romance, and as 
reliable as a Pareesition of Euclid. Clio never had a 
more faithful disciple. We advise every reader whose 
means will permit to become the owner of these fas- 
cinating volumes, assuring him that he will never re- 


gret the investment.—Christian Intelligencer. 





Harpsr & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


— by Lientenant-. 
ortrait: 





“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





|S ‘ccrutacedg New MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


MARCH, 1868. 
CoNnTENTS : 


THE MINNESOTA PINERIES. 

IttvstRations.—In the Pine Forests.—Loggerd 
Camp.—Interior of bags ag 5 Nooning.— 
Camping Out.—Sawing into Logs.—Unloading 
Logs.—Landing Logs.—Preparing for the Drive. 
—On the Drive.—Breaking a Jam.—Sacking. 

A MOSAIC. 
THE RESTIGOUCHE. 

Itivstrations.—Ici on parle Francais.—An un- 
certain View.—St. John, New Brunswick.—Perfect 

* Equality.—Landing at Dalhousie.—Micmac Cos- 

tumes.—Micmac Celebration.—Daniel Fraser.— 
Spearing Salmon.—The Catamaran.—Al Fresco. 
—The Upper Restigouche.—Hic Jacet. 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. Pazrl. 

CONSOLATION. 

BEEF-TEA. 

OUT AT SEA. 

SURVIVORS OF CIVILIZATION. 

A BROKER'S LOVE AFFAIR. 


+ BATTLE-FIELD OF ENGLISH 


Parr I. 
THE SHIPS. 


HIGHLAND LIFE OF VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
ILLusTRATIONS.—Queen Victoria in 1840.—Prince 
Albert in 1840.—Ferry of the Spey.—The Dead 
Stag.—Prince's Encampment at Feithort.—Welsh 
Woman.—The Dutchman's Cap.—Balmoral Castle 
from the Northwest.—Balmoral Castle from the 
Southeast. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A LOVE STORY. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
‘ Ittustzations.—Doctor Stedman.—Edua wait- 
ng. 


KID GLOVES. 

LENT. 

THE GREAT GRUFFHAM ROBBERY. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





In the Number for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan MoiocK 
Cratx, Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 
It meets precisely the popular taste, furnishing a 


pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 








TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's MaGazing, One Year..-....$4 00 
Harrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Week y, and Harrrr’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WrEK iy, 01 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever; Club of Fiva 
Sunscutpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sit 
Copies for $20 00. 

Bound Volumes of the Magaztnz, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volymes of the WeEkuy, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 

Magazine 24 cents be? oa for the Werkty or Bazan 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where recetved. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 

the Wrekty or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 

postage. : 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Werkry, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In ordering the Magazing, the Werkty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror ApverTistne in Harrer’s Periopiars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 





‘*The Pen is Mightier than the Sword.” 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 

A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 

A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 

A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIMF, 

A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 

BY THEIR USE 

BY THEIR USE 

BY THEIR USE 

BY THEIR USE 
TIIE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 

GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBT AINED, 

GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 

GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 

GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 

EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTE 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 









The Best, Cheapest, and most Durable Instruments 
or Writing ever used. 
SENT BY MAIL SAFELY. 
Prices, Fifty Cents and upward. 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 
Call and you will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing, or inclose stamp for circular. 
A. MORTON, 
25 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Marcu 7, 1868. 








ITE accompan iquant illu: 
= picture pg.) Eeniedrem, t 
e inking, now so fashionable in English so- 
ciety, and which, though not yet fully American- 
rug is destined to follow our morning receptions : 


“It is so pleasant, this sort of thing, 


Unsophisticated, you know, and nice.” 


Says the lady, “ Will you kindly ring?” 
And 


the tea comes up in a trice. 





stration and 
or afternoon 





An excellent thing is your Kettledrum, 

For the ladies like it. Don’t you see, 

There's nothing that sooner strikes men dumb 
Than the feminine fancy for tea. 


Tea, wherever tea can be drunk, they like, 
Or pretend to like, though I guess Champagne ~ 
Would their foolish frolic fancies strike, © 
If they dared to speak them plain. 


eate 
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. But they may drink tea, and they may not sip 

Just when they please, the effervescing 

Wine that was made for a lady’s lip, 
Deliciously caressing. 


. 
And they may—'tis a privilege immense— 
Invite to their Kettledrums swell young fellows, 
So charmingly devoid of sense 
They'd not make Othello jealous. 
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Oh, I like to see them on their mettle, 
These whiskered boys with the hairy chin, 
Handing about the silver kettle— 
Youngsters devoid of tin. 


A useful useless life they lead, 
And there’s always an awkward point about them, 
‘But the Kettledrum,” our daughters plead, 
‘Would be nothing at all without them.” 








AN- ENGLISH ‘“‘ KETTLEDRUM.” 





FACETIZ. 


Horriov.rure.—In winter 
your quiet flower-garden is 
soon changed into a bare- 
garden. 

——@—___——_ 

Tue Guost or A TURKEY 

—When he’s a gobblin’. 
—_ > 


“Tux rear Puantom Saw 
—A mock auction. 
putes obec Sica scat 


Tutevisu Ipgas.—What is 
the proper term for the dis- 
honesty of quacks? Pill- 
age. at is that of a car: 
driver? Cabbage. Whatis 
that of a volunteer? Ri- 
fling. . What is that of a mi- 
serly money-lender? Grab- 
bing. What is that of a 
“Quaker?” Shaking. What 
is that of acarpenter? Nail- 
ing. 

—_—— 

“Every body wants to go to 
heaven, but nobody is in a 
hurry about it. 

a 

ExcHaneGeE 1s No Ropsery. 
—A young gentleman accw- 
sing a lady of his acquaint- 
ance with having broken his 
peace of mind, she in return 
gave him a piece of her 
mind; but he did not con- 


-sider the donaticn as a eub- 


stitute. ’ 
perpen “Oras 
Burning Worpvs—A dic- 
tionary in flames. 


—_>-— 
A Cow Bre.tie—A beauti- 
ful milkmaid. 


SS ee 

A country girl inquired at 
a_ bookstore in one of the 
cities of this State for a book 
on Connecticut. After thor- 
ough examination of geogra- 
phies, it turned out that she 
wanted a book on etiquette. 

—— 

Apvice To SERVANTS OF 
ALL Worx—‘ Learn to labor 
and to wait.” 

——.———___ 

A Mope, Juryman.—“‘I 
remember,” said Lord Biden, 
“Mr. Justice Gould trying a 
case at York, aud when he 
had proceeded for about two 
hours, he observed, ‘Here 
are only eleven jurymen in 
the box; where is the 
twelfth?’ ‘Please you, my 
lord,’ said one of the eleven, 
‘he has gone away about 
some other business ; but he 
has | left his verdict with 

e."" 

—————- 

An Irishman who had lain 
sick a ong Oe was one day 
met by the parish priest, 
when the following conver- 
sation took place: 

‘*Well, Patrick, I am glad 
you have recovered; but 
were you not afraid to meet 
your 1 

“Oh no! your riverence: 
it was meeting the other 
chap that I was afeard uv,” 
replied Pat. 

a 

Why is a photograph al- 
bum like a libelous publica- 
tion? Because it is full of 
personal reflections. 

\ a 

If a small boy is a lad, a 

big boy must be a ladder. 
—_>_ 

A Western editor remarks 
that he is glad to receive 
ponchos ol notices, but re- 
quests that they be sent soon 
after the ceremony and be- 
fore the divorce is a 
for. He has had several no- 
tices spoiled in this way. 

—p_—__ 


When may money be call- 
ed wet? hen it is due in 
the morning and mist at 
night. 


——@—___ 

Tobacco should not be 
chewed but eschewed. 

pee ae 

ContTRapicTory. —It may 
seem strange, but it is a fact 
well Known to those who 
have but a slight and super- 
ficial acquaintance with sci- 
ence, that if you keep a fire 
Se coaled you will 
probably keep yourself thor- 
oughly warm. 

—_——_~> 

A-Porutar Dish in Ex- 

@Lanp—Fenian broils. 
—_——»—_ 

Mr. Pullup, coming home 
late, finds the water very 
slippery, and he exclaims, 
“V-very singular, whenever 
water freezes it alluz freezes 
with the slippery side up.” 

—_—_»>—_- 

Lakes are so clear in Min- 
nesota that the inhabitants 
claim that with a telescope 
one can see them making 
tea in China. 

pee 3 te 

What part of a cigar is like 

atree? The ash-is. 
——_————— 


Gross people are to be £e- 
verely avoided, but we see 
no reason why one who is a 

r may not be cultivated 
in a friendly way. 


